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THERE’S ALWAYS SOMETHING TO DO ON 
THE FARM, GOOD WEATHER OR BAD 


Three Features in This Issue: Thirteen Stalks of Cotton in a Big Cotton Field, Page 8 
Building Terraces That Will Last, Page 10—Hints for Making Fairs 
More Efficient and Popular, Page 5 
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Set Bi g Ben -:- Daddy of the Westclox Family ee 


Big Ben’s cheery call tells you exactly when 
to get up... relieves your mind of all worry 
about wakening on time. You can relax 
completely ... rest up to the very last 





minute; no danger of oversleeping. A 
You are absolutely sure of getting Big Ben base model in nickel 
satisfactory service... real and lasting finish or in beautiful colors, 


$3.50...with luminous dials, 
$1.00 more. Other Westclox 
alarms as low as $1.50. 


value when you buy a Big Ben. He is sold 
everywhere under a Two Year Gold Seal 
Service Guarantee ... issued by the 
manufacturer. 

There are many other Westclox, with the 
customary Westclox one year guarantee. 
Dependable and attractive alarms. .. pocket 
watches ... auto clocks. Some with plain 
dials... others with luminous dials that 
tell time in the dark. 





Western Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois, U.S. A. 





Factory: Peru, Illinois 


Westclox 


GYA_ALARMS _ POCKET WATCHES | AUTO CLOCKS 























This Free Book May Mean | 
_=—wi Prosperity to You | 


Even if you have been in the dairy business for years 
you should have this book, “Successful Dairying.” If you 
have just started to build up a herd you must not miss it. 
The informatien contained in any one chapter may start you 
on the road to dairy prosperity. Yet “Successful Dairying” 
is yours for the asking. 

| 





Write for Your Copy Today 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 —I West 23d Street, New York, N. Y. 


§00,000 Farmers 


Have Borrowed from the 12 Mutual 
Federal Land Banks a Billion and a Half 
Dollars at an average interest rate of 


5.4% 


HIS $1,500,000,000 in long-term loans secured by first mortgages on their farms 
provided much needed capital during a period when funds were scarce and the 
. average farm income low. All but a small percentage of these farmers have met 
their obligations. The 12 Banks have total capital, legal and other reserves and un- 
divided wrofits aggregating more than $84,000,000. Their total assets exceed $1,300,- 
000,000. The net carrying value of the real estate, sheriffs’ certificates and similar items 
te owned by the 12 banks on November 30, 1929, 
j SS was only 1.1% of their assets, 

The services of the 12 Banks and the National 
Farm Loan Associations through which the loans 
are made have been of inestimable benefit and 

they will increase in the future. 


The 12 Federal Land Banks are located at 
Springfield, Mass, New Orleans, La. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, 8S. C, St. Paul, Minn. Berkeley, Calif, 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash, 
















































l See By he Ads 


| SEE by the ads in this paper how 
they make automobile bodies. I never 
would of knowed all that framework was 
in there. But I reckon it’s just like build- 
in’ a barn, you put 
up the framework 
and then cover it up 
with shee: iron. Of 
course they make a 
lot nicer job. of 
their's than you 
would with a barn. 
Turn over there and 
look at the ad and 
read it. It’s inter- 
estin’. 











BILL CASPER Tl see by the ads 
in this paper where it looks like automo- 
biles is comin’ back again. I see where 
one fellow has just drove up with a brand 
new one and him and his folks is all ex- 
cited over it. 

I see by another ad in this paper where 
they got a automobile that runs 72 miles 
a hour. That's too fast for me but I 
reckon there is them that would like to 
know they could go that fast whether 
they ever did or not. The only time I'd 
ever want to go that fast would be when 
somethin’ was after me. I bet it’s a good 
car just the same. 

I see by another ad in this paper where 
company has drove up just at dark and 
found everything as bright as day. It 
seems the old folks has got electricity in 
the house and in the barn and out in 
front of the barn where they unhitch and 
even in the pigpen. Now what in the 
wor!d does a pig want with lignt at night? 
He ain't got no paper to read and if he 
can't eat enough in daytime he ain’t much 
of a hog. I reckon lights would be a help 
though where a man has to work till 
dark and then comes in and does the 
feedin’. Of course mornings a fellow 
likes to take the slop to the hogs when 
he goes to feed. But shux! If the hogs 
can't see how to eat it, they ain't got 
nothin to do but ‘wait till daylight. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
500,000 farmers has gone in debt to the 
Government. But I see where they got 
their money at the least interest I ever 
seen. Where else could anybody borry 
money half as cheap? Well, it looks 
like the Government is goin’ to be some 
help after all. 


I wanted to get a lot of pictures in this 
week but it looks like one is as far as 
I'll get. Here's the picture of a fine old 
lady and the letter that come with it. 
Look at her picture and read the letter. 

Harris, Ark. 
Dear Uncle Bill 

Casper: 

You said you want- 
ed some old _ folks’ 


pictures. We are 
sending you one of 
our great aunt, Aunt 
Liz Culwell. She was 


born in Washington 
County, Arkansas, 
April 5, 1835. She is 
94 years, 10 months 
old, and has_ lived 
most all of her life in 
Washington County, Ark. During the Civil 
War she went to Collin County, Texas. She 
made the trip on horseback in six days, stayed 
only a short time, and returned. In 190 she 
went to California and stayed two years, then 
came back to Arkansas. She could walk a 
miie or more until she fell and crippled her- 
self in July, 1928. She hasn't been able to 
walk since but is well and hearty. 

Good luck to you and Aunt Martha. 

Yours truly, 
Lee Trammel. 





Now ain’t that fine? In just three weeks 
from this paper she will have her 95th 
birthday. Sister Culwell, your folks ought 
to cook you a big cake, but I don’t know 
where they would get enough candles. 
They ought to cook the cake anvhow. 

Sister Culwell, when you come to your 
hundredth birthday I want you to have 
another picture took and send it to me to 
put in my piece in this paper. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 





Make Every 
Shot Count 


by shooting 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Coated 29s 


The accuracy and dependable qual- 
ities of Western Lubaloycartridges 
spell death for the sky-bandits! 
There’s nothing like Lubaloy .22's 
for plugging game and crop-destroy- 
ing hawks, owls, crows and pests of 
every description. Lubaloy .22’sare 
greaseless. Clean to handle. Non- 
corrosive. Theywon't rust yourgun. 
The long-range Super-X shotgun 
load is another exclusive WesTERN 
ammunition development. This fa- 
mous load, the choice of duck, goose 
and turkey hunters everywhere, 1s 
‘a sure pest-getter around the farm. 
Let us send you an interesting free 
leaflet describing Lubaloy .22's. At 
the same time you will receive lit- 
erature that tells about the advan 
tages of Super-X, Xpert and Field 
shotgun shells and Lubaloy car- 
tridges. Dealers everywhere sell 
WesterN—World’s Champion 


Ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
345 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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Karm Work This Week and Next 


Let Fertilizer Help; Plant a Variety of Vegetables; Clean Up the Barn 


}. The Farm Alarm Clock: Six Jobs to Be 
Done in the Next Two Weeks 


TART rape as soon as peaches bloom. It makes 
S the best quick pasture for hens, hogs, and sheep. 

And the young leaves are as good as mustard or 
turnip greens and nearly as good as spinach. But 
don’t sow it on poor land. 

2. Burn no trash this week or 
next (or any other week) that can 
be turned under. When nature has 
worked 6 or 12 months of the 
year to get humus on our gaunt 
and starving soils, it is mighty 
near vandalism on our part to 
send it up in smoke “just to get 
rid of it.” 

3. That door swung on the out- 
side and left unfastened can be 
slammed to pieces by a few gusts of real March wind. 
It takes a lot less time to fasten it (open or shut) than 
it does to make a new door, to say nothing of the 
shabby, ramshackled looks to be endured until we can 
get to the job of fixing it. 

4. Is all the planting machinery in apple-pie order? 
For want of a nail the shoe was lost, for want of a 
shoe the herse was lost, for want of a horse—and so 
on—the battle was lost. And because there was a stripped 
bolt in the cotton planter left out last spring a precious 
half-day was lost out of the first day’s planting. 

5. The best way to apply stable manure is directly 
to the ground, either with the manure spreader or scat- 
tered from the wagon bed with forks or shovels. 
Once put on the fields, the sun and rain are not going 
to hurt it, because the plant food must get out of it 
and into the soil before the plants can use it anyway. 
Much of it will be lost if put in piles, because in this 
way it heats and the nitrogen escapes. Let’s not pile 
stable manure in the fields or elsewhere. 

6. Before putting baby chicks in the brooder that 
was used last year, give it a thorough cleaning. Sweep 
it out thoroughly and then scrub with a solution made 
by mixing one pound of lye with 15 gallons water. 


II. Let Fertilizer Do Some of the Work 
W: HAVE no apologies to make for urging that 


more and higher grade ferti- 
lizer be used. We do not mean, 





III. What to Plant in the Garden 


E HAVEN’T begun to realize the gardening 

possibilities of our soil and climate, the value 

of fresh vegetables for making and saving 
money, and for wholesome and nutritious food every 
day in the year. 

As a reminder, we are giving below a list of the 
principal vegetables—kinds that may be planted now. 
“H” means hardy and “VH” very hardy in resisting 
cold weather. Here is the list :— 


Artichoke H Horseradish, roots Parsley VH 
Asparagus H VH Parsnips VH 
Beet VH Kale VH Peas VH 
Broccoli VH Kohl-rabi H Potato, Irish H 
Cabbage VH Leek VH Radish VH 


Rhubarb H 
Salsify VH 
Spinach VH 
Turnip VH 


Cauliflower H 
Carrot VH 
Chard VH 


Lettuce, head H 
Lettuce, leaf VH 
Mustard VH 
Endive VH Onion sets VH 
Garlic, sets VH Onion seed VH 


All vegetables listed above as very hardy will live 
through the winter under ordinary temperatures in the 
Cotton Belt. Those listed as hardy will endure light 
freezing. 


IV. Find Out What the Market Wants 


OW important it is for producers to know the 
peculiarities of the different markets is illus- 
trated by the experience of a Colorado dealer 
who shipped a carload of large onions to New Orleans, 
thinking that market liked large onions. They were 
promptly rejected. This same dealer had medium sized 
onions rejected at Pittsburgh, Louisville, and Lexing- 
ton because those markets prefer a large sized onion. 
Some of the Northern markets want Nancy Hall 
sweet potatoes, but others want Porto Ricos, and still 
others desire a mealy potato like the Big Stem Jersey. 
The moral to this tale is that no grower of fruits or 
vegetables should ever ship produce to any market 
without knowing definitely what that market prefers, 
in the way of varieties, sizes, pack, and so on. 


V. All Seasons Are Sweet Clover Seasons 


WEET clover sowing season “runs through the 
S year,” someone has said, but experience teaches 
that springtime seeding up to April 1 often makes 
the best quality crop and the heaviest yields compared 
with late summer, fall, or early winter seeding. Un- 


hulled seed has been found superior to scarified seed, 
and 20 to 25 pounds per acre of unhulled and 12 to 
15 pounds of scarified seed is the quantity to sow. 

Sweet clover is a biennial—lives but two years—and 
land seeded to this crop now will be ready for a small 
grain crop in the fall of 1931, by which time the land 
will have had its power to yield doubled. Few crops 
take more nitrogen from the air. 

Remember that sweet clover will not grow without 
both lime and inoculation. 


VI. Clean and Paint Inside of Barn 


IVE the inside of the barn a thorough cleaning. 

Scrape and sweep down the walls, then scrub 

with a brush, and give a coat of paint or white- 
wash. This makes the place easier to clean and will 
help to hold down fly breeding in spring and summer. 
It is especially important that this treatment be given 
the dairy barn, as it will not only make it cleaner, but 
make it easier to keep clean. A good white paint is 
best, but if a whitewash is to be used, the following is 
one of a good quality that sticks well :— 

Whitewash.—Soak 5 pounds casein in about 2 gallons of 
warm or hot water until thoroughly softened (about 2 hours), 
Dissolve 3 pounds of trisodium phosphate in 1 gallon of water 
and add to the casein solution. Allow the mixture to dis- 
solve. Prepare a thick cream by mixing 50 pounds hydrated 
lime in 7 gallons of water, stirring vigorously. Dissolve 3 
pints of formaldehyde in 3 gallons of water. When the lime 
paste and the casein solution are both thoroughly cool, slowly 
add the casein solution to the lime, stirring constantly and 
vigorously, Be careful not to add the formaldehyde too rap- 
idly as this may cause the casein to “jell out’? and spoil it. 

This mixture may be either applied with a brush or 
sprayed on. 

A simpler mixture but not so durable is made by 
slaking carefully 20 pounds burnt lime by adding six 
gallons of water in small portions. In a wooden vessel 
dissolve one pound zinc sulphate in one gallon of water. 
When dissolved add the sulphate solution to the lime. 
Then add one gallon of skimmilk. Make up enough 
for only one day’s application, and keep the mixture 
stirred while it is being applied. Apply with brush. 


VII. Make Money With Good Seed 


HAT good seed is cheap at any reasonable price 
ce well known to those who have given the matter 
any thought and study. In 43 demonstrations in 
Southwest Arkansas last year a pure 

variety of cotton seed increased the 





of course, that it should be used un- 
wisely, but there is ‘plenty of infor- 





SPRAY CALENDAR FOR SATSUMA ORANGES 


yield of seed cotton, on an average, 200 
pounds per acre. This increase was 
worth at least $10 to $12. 








mation available so that one may de- 








termine without much trouble the kind 
and quantity that will pay best for the 


First spraying Second spraying 


Third spraying 


And not only should care be taken to 
see that the variety is pure and adapted 





different crops. There are county 
agents in nearly all counties and they 


Just before growth 


to the soil and section in which it is 
planted, but equal care must be exer- 

















Tube When 3-4 blossom Ju une or July, when 
: ey = . im : : » : . 
te — . advise hes kinds and starts in spring petals have fallen insects appear cised to get sound, plump, and vigor- 
: _ that will prove best. ous cotton seed of a high degree of 
ertilizer will both increase the per- Bordeaux mixture Bordeaux mixture | Sulphur dust or germination. ‘ Where one has selected 
ve yield and reduce the cost of pro- Sienentat 3-3-50 plus % to 3-3-50 plus 3 pints ‘conc, lime-sulphur and tested his own seed and found it 
uction. This is no longer a debatable one gal. oil emul- oil emulsion 1-70 good, it is all right to plant it. But 
question. It is nothing but poor busi- sion (Spreader) those who haven't good cotton seed 
a therefore to fail to use fertilizer ought to secure good seed for planting, 
iberally. As Loy Rast says, “Let's | | even if it costs as high as $3 a bushel 
make it do part of our work,” because ae Seab, scala insecte, Read por Nias ms os It is better to pay this price than to 


it will, when intelligently used, increase 


white flies. | 


plant sorry seed as a gift. 





the crop yields far more than we can 
do by increasing the amount of work 
given in preparing for and cultivating 
the crop. 

fertilizer will not take 
the place of soil preparation, nor cul- 
tivation, but it will certainly do a big 
Part in both increasing the production, 


Of course, 


comes. 





The third spraying may need to be repeated. 
be determined by the grower’s observation. 
be necessary to make an application of concentrated lime-sulphur during the win- 
ter, at a strength of 1 to 50. 
could be done satisfactorily. 


If the temperature is above 


The number of applications can 
If the red spider is very bad it will 


85 degrees F. 
If scale and white flies are bad, an early 
spray of oil emulsion, at a strength of one gallon to 50 gallons of water, 
well be applied, but be sure this is done four to six weeks before any cold weather 
Trees thus treated do not suffer from cold as do those 
immediately before occurrence of low temperature.—Miss. Experiment Station. 


spraved with oil 


What is true of good cotton seed is 
true of other crop seeds. By using 
good seed corn, one may easily expect 
an increased yield per acre of seven to 
eight bushels over poor seed. Certi- 
fied Irish potato seed have consistently 
increased the yield 25 to 50 per cent or 
more. Instances of this kind could be 
multiplied many times. 


dusting 
dormant 
might 
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GIVE CONSUMER WHAT HE WANTS 


Te most profit comes to the producer who grows 
what the consumer wants and puts it in the kind 
of package he wants. Too many of us insist on 
growing and packing the produce in the way we think 
it should be done, rather than in the form preferred 
by the consumer. 

A typical example illustrating this phase of crop 
production and marketing is the form in which our 
cotton is baled for consumption in foreign markets. 
Probably the most dilapidated looking cotton that goes 
to market is American grown. The bales from other 
countries are very much more neatly wrapped than 
ours. Spinners in England and other foreign countries 
have constantly kicked against the poor wrapping of 
American cotton and our growers need not fool them- 
selves into thinking that they don’t pay the penalty. 
The poor wrapping reduces the price received several 
times more than would ‘be the cost of wrapping 
properly. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has 
recently received from the Manchester Cotton Asso- 
ciation of England a protest against the “continued un- 
satisfactory manner in which American cotton is baled.” 
Listen to what the secretary of this association says :— 

“After all the talk and agitation which has been 
carried on for years, no headway has been made in 
the matter of securing a neater package. The 
neatly packed bales received from every other cot- 
ton growing country are in striking contrast with 
the American bale, and with the development of 
cotton growing outside America and the inevitable 
keener competition, the South in its own interests 
should make strenuous efforts to effect reform. 
The present untidy and partly covered American 
bale without question results in heavy losses, not 
only to the consumer, but more especially to the 
producer, as buyers have to take into consideration 
the loss resulting from this inefficient covering of 
bales, and the South suffers in the prices obtained 
for its cotton, in competition with other countries 
whose cotton is packed efficiently with no re- 
sultant loss. 

“The ink used for marking the ‘bales runs into 
the cotton and in some instances the mark is on the 
actual cotton on account of the torn canvas. Many 
complaints are made by the mills that this action is 
causing serious losses and results in claims being 
made by the spinner on the local merchants who in 
turn, claim upon their shipper. We believe this 
careless marking is due entirely to the haphazard 
way in which those responsible for the marking of 
the bales carry out their work. The Association 
therefore suggests that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture make representation to those 
responsible and urge that greater care should be 
taken in the marking of the bales and that prefer- 
ably the marks should be made upon a patch of 
closely woven canvas, thereby minimizing the pos- 
sibility of the ink running into the cotton.” 

It is time for us to use good business judgment and 
make some move that will insure the better wrapping 
and marking of our cotton bales. 


THE INTELLECTUAL SATISFACTIONS OF 
COUNTRY LIFE 


EFORE the February 15 paper went to press con- 
taining our page 5 article on the intellectual satis- 
factions of country life, we happened to pick up 

the February issue of Codédperation, a little monthly 
magazine devoted to the encouragement of codperation 
in all its forms, both rural and urban. In this issue 
of Codperation, it happened, Mr. J. P. Warbasse had 
a profoundly stimulating article on the advantages and 
disadvantages of farming as an occupation. He ac- 
knowledged that for generations the city has been sum- 
moning leaders of great ability from the country, lured 
from the farm by richer prizes of fame or fortune. 
But, on the other hand, as Mr. Warbasse reminds us, 
many men of superior intelligence deliberately choose 
farming as a life work in spite of its poorer financial 
returns. 

What this writer had to say so admirably supple- 
ments our recent Progressive Farmer articles on the 
same subject that we are giving a few choice para- 
graphs herewith :— 


“Farming appeals to certain superior individ- 
uals. There are men of calm, deliberative, philo- 
sophical temperament who love the peace and the 
opportunities for solitude. which the country of- 
fers. The gambling game of the jostling crowds 
of the cities does not appeal to them. They like 
constructive productive work. I have heard a 
very able man say: ‘I would rather be a poor 
farmer than a rich man in the city at an office 


desk,’ and he knew just what he was talking 
about. 

“There are highly capable men staying on the 
farm because they enjoy the broad variety of in- 
terests farming offers. A successful farmer must 
be something of a scientist. He must be a spe- 
cialist in the botany of the particular plants which 
constitute his crops. He must know the chemistry 
of the soil. He must be an expert in animal breed- 
ing and a veterinarian. He has to be a good me- 
chanic and is constantly called upon to exercise his 
talent in the field of engineering. He must be a 
good deal of an economist, or he will plant, har- 
vest, and sell to poor advantage. Farming is by 
far the best rounded of all occupations, and calls 
out the greatest versatility. This rounding of life 
appeals to many men of high quality. They defy 
the urge to move cityward, and as a pure intel- 
lectual act cast their lot with the country.” 
Another interesting point is made by Mr. Warbasse 

about the farmer in relation to the work of codpera- 
tion. Farming, as he says, develops individuality as 
does no other occupation. Plowing in his fields alone, 
the farmer learns to think for himself. ‘He is actually 
using his mind. He is building character. The 
town dweller, on the other hand, has become mechan- 
ized; he thinks and acts in herds; his opinions are 
ready-made for him.” And because the farmer does 
think for himself, he may not go into codperative 
movements so quickly as town laborers, but when he 
does join a codperative, then, as Mr. Warbasse con- 
cludes, he goes in because he has deliberately decided 
it is the wise thing to do. “And that is the reason he 
is the most substantial codperator in the world.” 


“SHOW ME YOUR GARDEN.—NOT YOUR 
TONGUE!” 


ONDER if you noticed what Dr. F. M. Reg- 
ister said in his “Health Sermonette,” re- 
cently about the garden as an index to 


health? The doctors have learned now that vegetable 
vitamins are so necessary in the diet that they are say- 
ing, “If a family has a good garden, it’s likely to have 
good health; if a poor garden, poor health.’ And so 
Dr. Register, speaking as a physician, says that if you 
come to him complaining of feeling poorly, he had 
rather look at your garden than your tongue. The 
garden will often explain more than tongue or pulse. 
Dr. Register’s whole paragraph on this subject is so 
important that we are moved to reprint it entire :— 
“To be healthy, we must eat good home-grown 
vegetables and fruits. If we didn’t get them 
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planted last fall, February is a fine month to plant 
strawberries, dewberries, and blackberries (though 
blackberries grow wild in profusion for most of 
us). Plant asparagus, Irish potatoes, carrots, 
parsnips, spring kale, lettuce, mustard, onions, gar- 
den peas, radishes, spinach, turnips, and the like in 

February. / had rather see your garden than to 

feel your pulse or look at your tongue. Show me 

your garden, and I can make a good guess about 
the health of the family.” 

It is a great deal cheaper to grow a garden than to 
pay doctor and medicine bills—besides being so much 
more agreeable. And of course home-grown food is 
cheaper than bought. So in gardening we kill not 
merely two birds with one stone, but a whole flock! 


Anag 


F worker livestock by the self-feeder system has 








worked out, not only in experimental tests, but 
in a practical way. “Self-feeders or the free- 
choice method of feeding both roughages and concen- 
trates has been employed successfully with hogs, sheep, 
cattle, and poultry,” says George 
S. Templeton of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, 
“and to determine whether it 
would work out with farm mules 
I made a test along this line while 
connected with the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station.”’ Concerning this 
test Mr. Templeton says further :— 
“The mules took readily to this 
type of feeding and the cost of 
maintaining them at the period of 
year when they were doing heavy farm work was practi- 
cally the same as those fed under the ordinary lot sys- 
tem. After the mules became thoroughly accustomed 
to the self-feeder the evidence of the ‘boss mule’ dis- 
appeared and the younger, weaker, and more timid 
mules had plenty of time to receive their portion of 
the feed. 





GEO. S. TEMPLETON 


o-* -@ 


“In this test one of the self-feeders was constructed 
for use out in the feedlot. It was built 22 feet 8 inches 
long, 8 feet wide, and 8 feet 
deep, giving the capacity to 
: the hopper of about 1,000 
bushels of shelled corn. Thirty doors, 16 inches wide 
and 2 feet high, accommodated 48 head of mules. In 
placing them on the self-feeder, half of the doors were 
propped open for the first day; then all were closed 
and the mules gave no further trouble in using the 
feeder. 

“The principles involved in the construction of the 
self-feeder are similar in almost every detail to those 
utilized in building feeders for hogs, except for use 
with mules a false trough is added to the feeder to 
catch any feed that the mules might drop while eating. 

“During the second year’s test, shelled corn was 
placed in one compartment of the feeder and oats in 
another to determine how the mules might use these 
feeds if they were available at all times. Apparently 
they had little choice between the two feeds, for they 
would consume a small quantity of one and then of 
the other. 


HOW THE MULE SELF- 
FEEDER WAS BUILT 


* * * 


“The self-feeders proved to be an excellent system 
for feeding large groups of farm mules and it was 
possible to fatten and carry 
them in high condition dur- 
ing the heavy work seasot. 
The self-feeders eliminated 
the waste of feed by preventing weather damage al 
losses due to birds and rodents: and there was little 
evidence of waste of feed by the mules themselves. 

“The grain consumption per 1,000 pounds of live 
weight daily averaged from 13.4 pounds of shelled 
corn to 13.7 pounds. These quantities are in line with 
the concentrate consumption of the mules under t 
lot feeding system. The self-feeders with large storage 
capacity economized very materially on the labor te 
quired in the feeding of mules. There was consider- 
ably less digestive trouble with mules being sel f-f 
than usually occurs with those being fed by the lot 
method. 

“The use of the self-feeder is practical under ® 
plantation system of feeding and this system in no way 


EXCELLENT SYSTEM OF 
FEEDING LARGE GROUPS 
OF FARM MULES 


interferes with the proper utilization of pastures, cheap 





roughages, or stalk fields.” 
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Your State Fair, County Fair, and Community Fair 





extension forces, the county agents and home 

agents, the agricultural teachers and home eco- 
nomics teachers, his right-hand men and right-hand 
women in planning and pushing the fair. Fairs should 
not merely follow other agricul- 
tural progress but, guided by 
these agricultural 
should seek to lead it. 


| ec fair secretary or manager should make the 


To begin with, the fair pre- 
mium list should not reflect or 
be a copy of last year’s premium 
list, or the premium list of some 
Northern or Western: fair, or a 
premium list from another sec- 
tion of the state, but it should be 
an up-to-the-minute representa- 
tion of the state to which agricultural progress has 
reached in the particular area served by the fair. The 
fair secretary who does not get the help of these agri- 
cultural agencies in planning his premium list will find 
himself hopelessly behind and publicly discounted. 





2 


CLARENCE POE 


Just consider, for example, the crops that have come 
into prominence in our section in the last ten or fifteen 
years—soybeans, lespedeza, Sudan grass, etc. A fair 
must not only recognize the arrival of such new crops 
and new products, but it must recognize them and other 
crops with a due sense of their relative values. Con- 
sider, too, the work of our agricultural colleges and 
agencies in eliminating a great number of poor varie- 
ties of leading crops. At least one state fair limits its 
cotton premiums to the three varieties recommended 
by the state agricultural college and groups all other 
varieties under the heading, “Any Other Variety” in- 
stead of continuing to offer prizes for a great number 
of inferior varieties that farmers should not be encour- 
aged to grow at all. The same principle applies in the 
case of other crops. It is also to be hoped that the 
great number of varieties of poultry can be similarly 
cut down to a smaller number at most of our fairs. 


It is also the duty and opportunity of all Southern 
fairs to lay increasing emphasis henceforth on live- 
stock production. Unquestionably, there is a general 
South-wide awakening to the fact that there can be no 
permanent prosperity for Southern agriculture until we 
more largely add animal production to plant produc- 
tion. Cotton states east of Texas produce less than 
$25 worth of animal products for each $100 worth of 
plant-production crops. The wealthier farm states of 
the North produce more than $80 worth of animal 
products for each $100 worth of plant production. If 
the average Southern State could maintain its crop 
production and increase its ratio of livestock produc- 
tion to the same point maintained in the North (and 
with a larger use of machinery and pastures and leg- 
ume crops it could be done without material increase 
of labor) it would add $200,000,000 in annual farm in- 
come to our average cotton state. 


In this great program of adding animal production 
to plant production in the South and thereby doubling 
the profits of our Southern farmers, the fairs may 
Play an almost paramount part. Those of us who 
are engaged in agricultural work may preach the bene- 
fits of more cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry, but the 
teal inspiration comes to the farmer when he goes to 
the fairs and sees the beautiful herds of Jerseys, 
Guernseys, Holsteins, and Ayrshires; the enormous bulk 
of a prize Angus, Hereford, or Shorthorn steer; the 
Magnificent Berkshire, Hampshire, Duroc Jersey, and 
Poland China hogs; the Shropshire, Hampshire, and 
Southdown sheep; and the 57 varieties of poultry. 


T believe all our fairs might well consider enlarging 
their premiums for dairy cattle, beef cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and poultry, even if this means skimping somewhat on 
crops, vegetables, and fruits. This is in line with the 
thought of having a fair not follow agricultural prog- 
Tess but lead it. 

Il 


There is one feature, however, that should be abso- 
lutely insisted on in every community, county, district, 
and state fair, and that is this: No human _ being 
should be permitted to exhibit anything from a grain 
of wheat to a Percheron horse without having the 
breed or variety name conspicuously posted for the in- 
formation of visitors. 

An increasingly large number of farm people go to 
ars to get new and better ideas about farming. They 
80 to learn. When all crop, fruit, and vegetable varie- 
ties; all hog, cattle, sheep, and poultry breeds, are ex- 
hibited without labels, then at least one-half of the 
Wsitors never know the breeds or varieties. Those who 
Berkshire from a Tamworth, or an 


agencies, 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Ayrshire from a Holstein, or a Mammoth Yellow soy- 
bean from an Otootan, are robbed of the chance to 
learn. 

We have walked down long rows of cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and poultry where many breeds or varieties were 
exhibited, presumably for educational purposes, with- 
out seeing an identification card of a single specimen, 
while all around the inquiry would be constantly heard 
from farm folks seeking light, help, and information, 
“What breed is that?” The fair secretary or manager 
should be ashamed to repeat in 1930 or ever after so de- 
structive a piece of neglect. To a great extent it nulli- 
fies all the work that exhibitors and fair officials have 
done in getting exhibits together. 

Ill 

The educational work, however, should not stop with 
the mere labeling of varieties and breeds, important as 
that is. Every fair manager and secretary should also 
strive in every possible case to post a printed or type- 
written copy of the score card by which any product 
is judged. Only in this way can visitors get proper 
lessons from the blue ribbons and red ribbons they see 
in connection with the exhibits. The posting of score 
cards and the reading of them by the people just at 
the right psychological moment for impressiveness, 
would constitute an education in agricultural ideals of 
incalculable value. Not only would the posting of 
score cards raise the standards of our farm products 
generally, but this plan would greatly improve the 
quality of fair exhibits year after year. 


It would be a tremendously long step forward if 
every fair in 1930 would do just three things :— 

1. Label all breeds and varieties; 

2. Post score cards in connection with all exhibits and— 


3. Arrange a reasonably quiet time when the judge in each 
department could explain his methods of award and the 
reason for them. 

IV 


Fair managers and secretaries may also help them- 
selves and their constituents by recognizing in increas- 
ing measure the work of farm women, farm boys, and 
farm girls. Twenty-five years ago fairs were made 
for men. Now the work of home demonstration agents 
has enabled women to exhibit as great a variety of 
products as the men themselves and a fair that does 
not provide a great proportion of premiums for its 
woman’s department is standing in its own light and 
preventing a properly balanced program of rural de- 
velopment. 

In like fashion, the fairs must realize that farm 
boys and girls now have more interesting things to 
exhibit than grown farmers and farm women had a 
generation ago. Every fair manager or secretary ought 





} POEMS OF NATURE: “KIND ER LIKE 3 
A STORMY DAY” 


WENTY-FIVE years ago last week The 

Progressive Farmer printed the following 

seasonable poem but without indicating the 
name of the author:— 


> 


4 
4 
> 
> 


$ Kind er like a stormy day, take it all together, 
Don’t believe I’d want it jest only pleasant weather; 
If the sky was allers blue, guess I'd be complainin’, 

$ And a pesterin’ around, wishin’ it was rainin’, 


> Like a stormy mornin’ now, with the water dashin’ 

From the eaves and from the spouts, foamin’ and a- 

‘ splashin’, 

With the leaves and twigs 
drippin’, 

Shakin’ in the wind with drops every which way 
skippin’. 


around, shinin’ wet. and 


Like ter see the gusts of rain, where there’s naught to 
hinder, 
across 
winder. 
Streakin’ down along the panes, floodin’ sills and ledges; 
Makin’ little fountains, like, in the sashes’ edges. 


Sail the fields and come “spat” against the 


Like ter see the brooks and ponds dimpled up all over, 
Like ter see the diamonds shine on the bendin’ clover. § 
Like ter see the happy ducks in the puddles sailin’, 

And the stuck up rooster all draggled, wet and trailin’. 


But I like it best inside, with the fire a-gleamin’, 

And myself with chores all done, settin’ round 
dreamin’, 

With the kitten on my knee, and the kettle hummin’, 9 

And the raindrops on the roof, “Home, Sweet Home” 
a-drummin’, 


and 


Kind er like a stormy day, take it all together, 
Don’t believe I'd want it jist only pleasant weather; 
If the sky was allers blue, guess I'd be complainin’, 
And a pesterin’ around wishin’ it was rainin’, 
—Author Unknown. 


oss. 

















Here Are Hints for Making Any Fair More Popular and Efficient ; 


to find a great thrill and pride in encouraging the 4-H 
club boys and girls, the boys in agricultural schools 
who are studying vocational agriculture, and the girls 
taking home economics. Particularly, in the field of 
livestock are the boys and girls making exhibits of 
great value and promise, and recognition and encour- 
agement of exhibits by pig clubs, calf clubs, poultry 
clubs, etc., constitute one of the fair’s great opportuni- 
ties for service today. 
Vv 

Two or three more suggestions in conclusion may 
be briefly mentioned as follows:— 

1. Too many fair premium lists are issued unseason- 
ably and unreasonably late. A great many more worth 
while exhibits would be provided if premium lists were 
printed and distributed early in the year. In fact, the 
suggestion has been well made that the best time to 
make up a premium list is just after the close of the 
fair season. At this time more than any other are the 
defects, shortcomings, inaccuracies, and imperfections 
of the premium lists in evidence. 
fair ought to 
to things that 


2. Another suggestion is that every 
give attention to historic things and 
make for beauty. The next generation must make the 
South a beautiful land—a far more beautiful land 
than it is today—and every fair manager and fair sec- 
retary should have this vision in mind and seek to 
hasten its realization. Every fair, too, should have 
some recognition of the place of art in the life of a 
people, encourage its appreciation, and inculcate proper 
standards. 

3. Last of all, every fair should not only have its 
face to the future, but it should also take a look to- 
ward the past. It ought to recognize historic things. 
A county fair, for example, may well have a premium 
for the most interesting historical relic, the oldest deed, 
the oldest farm implement or piece of machinery (prob- 
ably something not now used), and relics of Indian 
days, Revolutionary days, slavery times, and the days 
of Civil War and Reconstruction. 

In conclusion we would emphasize the thought that the 
fairs of the future should not be less entertaining than 
the fairs of the past, but they should aim first of all 
to make information itself entertaining—so easily and 
attractively presented as to delight as well as inform. 
The average man or woman wishes to learn, but learn- 
ing must be made easy for them. They will not go to 
fairs for entertainment alone but they will go if they 
find vividly presented there in forms of life and color 
an effective interpretation of the things that count for 
improvement of agriculture and the enrichment of 
country life. 


something to Read 


Some Old-time Favorites Recalled 
eo JONES, in the course of some recent 





comment on delightful books, recalls some that 

were popular thirty years ago. No doubt the 
mere naming of these books will excite pleasurable 
recollections in the minds of many of our older sub- 
scribers. And we are sure none of our younger read- 
ers will be disappointed if Mr. Jones’ recommenda- 
tions lead them to try for themselves some of the fasci- 
nating volumes included in his list. Says he:— 


“IT used to’ delight in the novels of Captain 
Marryat. The whim to re-read Midshipman Easy 
seized me not long ago, and I found it no less 
diverting than when I read it in the Grover Cleve- 
land era. From my inquiries I gather that few of 
the youth of today have ever heard of Marryat. I 
doubt if many of them even read Dumas. And 
nobody ever hears of the end-of-the-century story 
tellers. One of the greatest stories of adventure 
I have ever. read was The Adventures of Captain 
Horn, by Frank R. Stockton. Anthony Hope’s The 
Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert of Hentzau, Conan 
Doyle’s The White Company and Micah Clark and 
The Refugees and A Study in Scarlet, Stanley J. 
Weyman’s A Gentleman of France and Under the 
Red Robe and The House of the Wolf, Richard 
Harding Davis’ Soldiers of Fortune and Princess 
Aline—are all these and other stirring tales of that 
period gone forever? Or will some ‘revival’ drag 
them to light again? Recalling my own delight in 
them, I hope so. I envy the young men who have 
it in store to read them for the first time.” 


AThought forthe Weck 


O LOVE playthings well as a child, to lead an 
adventurous and honorable youth, and to settle 
when the time arrives into a green and smiling 
age, is to be a good artist in life and deserve well of 
yourself. and your neighbor.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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America’s Greatest Single Industry 


A Complete Picture of America’s Dairy Industry With Emphasis on the South 


AIRYING is America’s greatest single industry. 
The annual value of dairy products—milk, but- 


ter, cheese, ice cream, condensed, powdered, and 
other forms of milk—is near $3,000,000,000. This is 
greater than the value of the products of any other one 
industry in this country. “The milk 
produced on American farms last 
year weighed 60,000,000 tons,” ac- 
cording to the figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
“This is twice the weight of all 
the pig iron produced by the 
greatest industrial nation on 
earth.” 

Not only is dairying our largest 
single industry, but it has with- 
stood the shock of agricultural de- 
pression better than any of our larger farm industries, 
and the prices of dairy products have been compara- 
tively good for a number of years just past. These 
conditions have caused dairying to grow very rapidly. 
Because of its bigness and favorable position, its likely 
future course should be watched all the more carefully 
as any serious change in the industry would affect a 
very large number of farm producers. 

The production of creamery butter, the largest single 
commercial use of milk, increased from 759,511,000 
pounds in 1917 to 1,496,495,000 pounds in 1927, or a 97 
per cent increase for the ten-year period. Farm butter 
production decreased approximately one-third in the 
same time, showing the decided trend toward the man- 
ufacture of our butter supply in creameries established 
for that purpose. Household fluid milk consumption 
increased 54 per cent in the past ten years, and the use 
of ice cream has more than doubled in the past 15 years. 





B. W. KILGORE 


An exceedingly encouraging feature of the situation 
is that this growth in production has been accomplished 
with a constantly decreasing number of dairy cows, 
there having been 22,255,000 dairy cows and heifers 
two years old and over, kept for milk in 1924, and 
21,948,000 in 1928, or 307,000 fewer dairy cows at the 
end than at the beginning of the five-year period. 


What Has the South Done? 


O MUCH for the country as a whole. What are 

the facts or the situation for the South? In 12 

Southern States with 4,636,000 dairy cows in 1924, 
and 4,409,000 cows in 1928, or 227,000 fewer cows in 
1928 than in 1924, the production of creamery butter in- 
creased from 16,020,000 pounds in 1918 to 83,539,000 
pounds ten years later in 1927, or over 400 per cent. The 
figures by states on which these statements are made 
are taken from the Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and are as follows :— 


NUMBER OF DAIRY COWS 


State 1924 1928 
EEC PPT TOTTT TTT 370,000 350,000 
SE - 6:05.060.000000060K00%08 378,000 375,000 
error 82,000 78,000 
EE ck 605 00 500K a 6d-004 08 05 366,000 343,000 
ET Teter 457,000 493,000 
PE sh cthancenhesscos ees 205,000 204,000 
ne EET EEe ... 433,000 390,000 
North Carolina .............. 306,000 294,000 
EEE SEMOOMIRD cascseccccance 182,000 144,000 
es os nb ghaeueok se 458,000 438,000 
SUG eGs pawn eiseeedeavewes 1,014,000 936,000 
EEA Tere re rere 385,000 364,000 

ONE oe sccsnincsinrcaneas 4,636,000 4,409,000 


By B. W. KILGORE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


PRODUCTION OF CREAMERY BUTTER 








1918 1927 

pounds pounds 

ML sis. cinuhaned eankeened 912,000 1,237,000 
PEE. 40¥i00s40swadarseaee 427,000 1,710,000 
DE 2.tensetacheetegseteads 39,000 129,000 
RS ae i wine Siew eee 4,000 3,044,000 
CI 2. ib crSeegdbeiceican 3,177,000 19,364,000 
EL cM seacceusdeuewa cess 70,000 324,000 
FETED A 2,274,000 7,920,000 
North Carolina 78,000 2,032,000 
South Carolina .. 17,000 432,000 
Cee 17,190,000 
; epee sae 4,982,000 24,276,000 
WED Niven secede ed chtasveens 1,372,000 5,881,000 
Total production ...... 16,020,000 83,539,000 


Figures are not available 
showing the production of 
all dairy products by states, 
but the increase in the pro- 
duction of creamery butter 
in this group of Southern 
States shows how rapidly, 
in a percentage way at least, they are 
growing into the dairy business, though 
the total volume is not large in com- 
parison with the country as a whole, 
nor in comparison with some of the 
large dairy sections of the country. 


The Shift to the South 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Jardine, in 

his 1928 annual report to the President, 

made this significant statement: “A notable shift 
in dairy producing areas has taken place toward 
the South, where new creameries, cheese factories, and 
condenseries have been established.” 


New England and the East, as we think of these 
sections, have become almost entirely fluid milk pro- 
ducing areas in an effort to meet the fluid milk demand 
for their large centers of population, and the manu- 
facturing milk industries for butter, cheese, evapo- 
rated, and condensed products are shifting to the mid- 
West, South, and Southwest to find the raw product on 
which to operate their plants. This and the increased 
consumption of dairy products through increase in 
population and the greater per capita consumption of 
dairy products, have brought about the tremendous 
growth in the dairy industry with profitable returns 
at the same time to the dairy farmer. 


A year ago, in reviewing the dairy situation, I used 
this language :— 


“How long will the growth in population and 
possible further increase in the per person consump- 
tion of dairy products take care of further increase in 
the production of dairy products should the increase 
continue in the future as it has in the past? Dairy 
consumption in this country is now just two steps be- 
hind dairy production. That is, we are producing in a 
year the dairy products we consume in 363 days and 
importing from other countries what we consume the 
other two days in the year, according to the figures of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


“This is a very desirable situation for the dairy farm- 
ers of the United States. We have a tariff of 12 cents 






per pound on butter, which all imported butter from 
other countries must pay before it can come into com- 
petition with our American product. We export no 
butter worth mentioning, which would have to take a 
world price materially lower than our home or do- 
mestic price. This world price, if our exports were 
considerable, would fix the price of our sales at home 
as well as abroad. The dairy industry therefore has 
an effective help or stimulus which our main staple 
surplus producing crops, as cotton, tobacco, wheat, hogs, 
cattle, etc., do not have. If American butter were 
forced to compete with the product of New Zealand, 
Australia, Denmark, and other countries, it is not hard 
to visualize what the results would be. What is true 
of butter is also true of other dairy products—cheese, 
cream, and milk in its various forms. 


Surplus Would Compete on World Market 


sé HAT the dairy farmer of 
this country has most to 
fear at this time is a_ sur- 
plus productién of dairy products 
(amounts considerably in excess of 
the needs of home markets), which 


would have to find world markets at 


world prices in competition with the 
dairy products of many nations. Not 


only is the American market a high 
market, but it is less subject to fluctua- 
tions than one which represents the 
free competition of a score or more of 
nations. The falling off, or even slow- 
ing up in the consumption or a con- 
tinued increase in production without 
continued increase in consumption of 
dairy products, could bring about this 
condition of a surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts, and the very serious results accompanying such 
a condition.” 

During the last few months creamery butter in 
storage has become 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds 
greater than at this season a year ago, and the prices 
have ranged 10 to 12, and in some cases as much 
as 15 cents per pound less than prevailed at this season 
a year ago. This, of course, means temporarily lower 
prices to producers for butterfat and losses to cream- 
eries and other holders of butter in storage. 

How long this situation may last or the extent to 
which it may reflect itself into the market for other 
dairy products, it is impossible to say with definiteness. 
Let us hope that it is only temporary and that it will 
clear itself up. 

While advising, under present conditions, caution and 
watchfulness of markets and prices, we feel that dairy- 
ing holds as much or more of promise than any of the 
larger lines of farming in the South. Outside of possi- 
bly Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, the production 
of dairy products in the Southern States is far below 
consumption, and much farther below what consump- 
tion should be; that is, a quart of milk, or its equiva- 
lent, per day for children, and a pint for grown-ups. 
Southern farmers will miss their great opportunity, 
in our judgment, if they do not use every reasonable 
effort to develop the dairy industry of their section and 
states to at least take care of the needs of the people 
of their states, and thus secure and hold their home 
market for themselves. 


Editor’s Note.—This is a condensed form of the speech 
delivered by Dr. Kilgore before the annual convention 0 
the Southern Livestock Association, 








Here’s How— 





Truth and Fiction About Preventing Leg Weakness in Baby Chicks 





IF USED AS ATREATMENT= 








SUNLIGHT 


PREVENTS LEG WEAKNESS 


AND RICKETS IN BABY CHICKS. \ 


2 me a2 
CODLIVER OL 
iS BOTTLED SUNSHINE! 

¥, PINT OF COD LIVER OIL TO 500 


CHICKS MAKES THE SUN SHINE ON 
DARK DAYS .1T CAN BE USED AS 


MIX WITH AS MUCH BRAN OR DRY 
MASH ASCHICKS WILL EAT IN 20MIN. 


IF FED REGULARLY AS PREVENTATIVE 
USE 2 PINTS TO 100 LBS. OF MASH. 
YYASSAH-AH BOUGHT DIS HEAH 














«Nhen Sun Shines \' Es 
itis not needédz 


STORE COD LIVER OIL — 


| 


atl, = 


IN A COOL , DARK PLACE 













THE SUN DONT ALWAYS SHINE- 


HEY-\WHY ARENT You AW sHucics ! - 

OUT THERE SHININ’? // A GUYS GOTTA TAKE 
THINK GALL THEM 4 «A DAN OFF ONCE- 
BABY CHICKS GETTIN IN A WHILE f!! 
TH RICKETS AN’ 
EVER THING! 

















BOTH A PREVENTATIVE AND ACORE 


- 


SZ \ BOTTLED MOONSHINE. 
.) 


DON'T SUBSTITUTE MOONSHINE FOR SUNSHINE! IT 
MAKES THELEGS WEAK AND TURNS RICKETS 
TO“HICKUPSs" ({! 










COD LIVAH OlL FO DE BOSS’ BABY 
CHICKS. BUT AH JES HAD T'TAKE- 
A BIG SWIG OB IT MAHSE'F. M- 
M-M-M-M.1T'S GOT DAT MYS- 

at TERIOUS VITAPHONE 








I'M ALL OUT O 
BOTTLED SUNSHINE 
TLL TRY A LITTLE 

























Boy ~ 
DAT AINT 
COD UVAH 
OIL- DAT'S 


PHOOIE— 
THIS HOME BREW 
GETS worse 
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Thousands of Progressive Farmers 
Tell This Same Story—— 
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KING OF MOTOR GMD FUEL NCEE VY 


Saves Money in Cost of F arm Work or Road Work-- 
Prevents Delays and Goes Farther to Increase Profits 


HETHER you run a truck, a tractor or a pleasure 
car, it will pay you to know Woco-Pep. 


During the past few years thousands of farmers all 
over “Dixie” have learned that it “does what gasoline 
CAN’T do.” 


It not only gives more prompt, steady and powerful 


service, but saves you money in operating costs and 
upkeep. It cuts cost of carbon cleaning and repairs 10 ene 
and prevents many of those expensive delays in regular 




















work. 100% SuperPennsylvania MOTOR OIL. 
@roduct of THE PURE OIL CO., U.S. A.) 

Right now before the heavy work begins and all 

through to the end of harvesting you need Woco-Pep. This is the nation’s best Motor Oil. 

Its worth your while to try it now and be sure of more pre lings Aedes edly Rog «4 

mileage, more power, less carbon and quick starts. a ee ee Son eee 


lower refining, standards. 


Look for the RED Fuel in the One Crank Case Filling Gives 
Yellow WOCO-PEP Pump— a Thousand Miles of Per- 


fect Motor Lubrication. 
There’s a Woco-Pep Station near You 





Tune in Certrai’ Suniara tme* Try These Great Power Twins Now-- Woco-Pep 1930 Road Map 


o'clock Easte: dard “ 
cent Leo a (+t Th, A b - Gives complete road information for the 


gies, WJZ and stations of & N= ~Saye Those Important Extra Dollars 328s si Far citer” * 
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Thirteen Stalks of Cotton 
In a Big Cotton Field 



































A COTTON BREEDER’S COTTON GIN 

This is a 16-saw gin owned by the Geor 
gia State College of Agriculture. 
takes the cotton from his selected plants 
and from his plant-to-row tests to be ginned 
Seed even from single plants can be ginned 
here without mixing with other seed. 


Smith 


HIRTEEN ! Ho- 

tels avoid it. Traveling men refuse 
to sleep in room number 13. Some peo- 
ple won’t sit down at the table with 
thirteen people in 
the party. And 
when the thirteenth 
day of the month 
happens to fall on 
Friday, that’s the 
signal to look out 
for the worst in 
the way of misfor- 
tune. 

But it doesn’t 
seem to mean a 
thing to Obe Smith. He may havea feel- 
ing of uneasiness when a black cat 
crosses his path. He may be careful to go 
around a ladder to avoid going under it. 
So far as we know he may even make 
a cross mark and spit in it when he has 
to go back for something that was for- 
gotten. But we'll wager our last nickel 
he’s not afraid of the number thirteen. 
For if he had been he’d never have un- 
dertaken to develop a new variety of 
cotton from thirteen selected stalks. 

Whois it? Oh yes! Obe Smith! J. O. 
M. Smith! The Smith who gets his mail 
at Commerce, Georgia. Thousands of 
people know him as the man who owns 
and “propriets’” and manages Piedmont 
Pedigreed Seed Farm, the man who de- 
veloped Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 
Big Boll cotton. His friends call him 
Obe. Possibly his wife does too, But 
we dare say one of the three children 
had better not try it. 


This Thirteen Business.—VWe start- 
ed out to write about this 13 business. 
Obe Smith took charge of the home 
place 27 years ago. That's twice 13 and 
one more. He was a crank about cotton 
seed. He bought a few of every kind he 
could find advertised. And each year 
he’d try something else. 


What a number! 





W. C. LASSETTER 


But by and by he bought some seed 
from J. R. Cleveland of Mississippi. It 
was called Cleveland Big Boll. From 
the very first he liked it. The seed look- 
ed good. They came up well. The cot- 
ton grew off fast. The plants were 
strong and thrifty. And the bolls were 
big. 

When picking time came he was even 
better pleased. The cotton stayed in 
the bolls well.and yet was easy to pick. 


* 


ton. 





ed so well. 
to the gin he found it easily thirded 
itself. T 


The pickers liked it because just a 
few grabs brought a handful of cot- 
Smi 


th liked it because it yield- 
And when he carried it 


hat trial of Cleveland Big 
Boll wound up with J. O. 
M. Smith getting his en- 
tire place into that va- 
riety just as quickly as 
he could. 


Did He Quit? He Did 
Not.—Now things might 





By W. C. LASSETTER 

Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
have ended right there. They have 
ended at a place like that for plenty of 
people. But while all this was going on 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
And 
that’s where Obe Smith’s bump of curi- 
osity did him a good turn. He was curi- 
ous to know what it was all about. Evi- 
dently he went down to see. At any rate 


ture had sprung into existence. 
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Along Comes Obe Smith and Says ““Tag, You’re It” 


college officials found out that J. O. M, 
Smith, a farmer up in Madison County, 
was intensely interested in good seed, 
Now we're getting pretty close to that 
number 13. 

After R. J. H. DeLoach left the col- 
lege, Loy Rast was made head of the 
department of cotton technology or 
whatever the cotton growing depart- 
ment was called. Rast had two junior 
students, M. W. H. Collins and C. L. 
Veatch, who wanted to get some prac- 
tical experience in cotton breeding. 
“Smith is just the man to help us,” 
thought Rast. So he gave the boys the 
necessary instructions and sent them out 
to Smith who lived only about 20 or 25 
miles away. 

That just suited Smith. He was as 
tickled as a kid with a toy choo-choo 
train. Here he had been interested in 
good cotton seed all his life and now he 
was getting to work on a plan to make 
a good variety better. He and the boys 
struck out. They went all over the place. 
They studied cotton stalks as closely as 
a Scotchman studies dollar bills. The 
result of it was—now here comes that 
number 13—they picked out 13 stalks of 
cotton they thought were better than 
any other 13 stalks on the whole Obe 
Smith farm. We'll leave it to you—if 
you'd been doing that thing, don’t you 
think you could have managed to find 
one more? 

Suppose you had found the 13 best 
stalks of cotton on your farm. What 
would you do with them? That's exactly 
what colleges are for—to tell you what 
to do with what you have, to get more. 
The boys had already been told what 
to do and Obe had a pretty good idea 
himself. The cotton from stalk 
was picked and kept separate from the 
rest. The lint was picked from the seed 
and the seed from each plant were 
still kept separate. Then when cot- 
ton planting time came again the 

seed from each plant was plant- 

ed in a row to itself and 13 

stalks of cotton became 13 

rows of cotton. 


What a Race—The 


each 


race 


was on—13 entrants in the 
field. Smith, Collins, and 
Veatch were starters. Obe 


Smith was timekeeper. Smith, 


(Concluded on page 35) 











b 


Way up yonder! 
That’s Smith standing 
in the five acre patch 
which in 1928 made 
6,150 pounds of lint 
cotton—more than 12 
bales on five acres. 


A 


Next, above, is the 


seed cleaner in Smith’s gin. 
Smith owns his own gin and 


nothing but Piedmont 


greed Cleveland goes through 
it. As the seed come from 
the gin they all go through 


this cleaner. 


A 


To the right is one of 
tery of four cullers. 


though all the seed have been 


through the cleaner 
must go through the 


before going into bags for 


shipment. 

















WE OPENED UP A SACK OF SEED 

And below is what we saw. Smith is 
business-like. He uses nothing but new 
bags. Each bag carries his trade mark. 
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Parte poetry, and parable, and story to 
eee Out their richest meanings. 


Ouv Weekly. Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 


The Poetry of Life 
VERYBODY is a poet, and the 


truly greatest things that touch our 
lives have in them the spirit of poetry. 
Prose is all right. We need some of it, 
but in our greatest 
moments we are all 
poets. 





A rather prosaic 
sort of man object- 
ed to the _ poetical 
passages in the Bi- 
ble. He said, “They 
mean _ nothing to 
me.” I told him 
that the poetry of 
the Bible was_ its 
greatest charm. He said, “I believe in the 
things that I can measure and weigh.” 


77 

I wonder. Just what can you weigh 
and measure? You can tell how many 
square inches there are in a quarter sec- 
tion, but can you measure the value of 
the birds that sing above it or the flow- 
ers that riot there? 

If your wife should receive an inheri- 
tance, you could tell to the cent what it 
was worth. Can you tell me how much 
you value your wife’s loving devotion? 


19% 

We have eyes, but cannot see the 
greatest things. Not long ago I stopped 
at an office to congratulate a young 
father upon the arrival of his first-born 
son. I found him in that exalted state 
common to youthful fathers. He said to 
me, “The little soldier weighs only six 
pounds, but he has filled us both with all 
sorts of better purposes.” We can put a 
baby into the scales; but the scales are 
too thick upon our eyes to see one little 
part of the value of a child. 


1m 

We cannot weigh music. We can cal- 
culate the size of instruments, but the 
noble music that can be played upon 
the piano we cannot equate. The little 
sparrow that flew into the folds of 
Charles Wesley’s robe we could express 
in ounces, but the hymn, “Jesus, Lover 
of my soul, let me to Thy bosom fly,” 
which the little bird suggested, is too im- 
mense to be metered. The size of the 
piano upon which Beethoven com- 
posed his “Moonlight Sonata” is not to 
be compared with the unseen and un- 
measured value of the music. 


1d 

For centuries men have been trying 
to define God. Jesus knew it could not 
be done, so he told the parable of the 
Prodigal Son and the forgiving Father. 
That poetic parable is of more value 
than all the definitions of God. 

We try to define friendship. We de- 
scribe it as thus and so. The story of 
the Good Samaritan is more powerful in 
Its description of the real divinity of 
friendship than whole volumes of prosy 
definitions, 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


, 


Carry this thought in your mind when } 
you read many parts of the Bible. I 
asked a devout Jewish neighbor if the 
Law of Moses was the most compelling 
Part of the Hebrew Scriptures. He said, 

he Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
es is the great truth upon which I 
re, 
177 

We do not see the really important 
things. Gravitation eludes us but its 
Power upholds the universe. Doubtless 

aul meant this very thing when he 
‘aid, “The things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are unseen 
are eternal.” Jesus doubtless had his 
tye upon the real things when he said, 

Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 


all these (material) things shall be added 
Unto you.” 


F a 
or these cternal values, we must rely 



























“IT can turn over half 
again as many acres 


on a gallon of this 


New Mobiloil” 


(and the farmer who says so lives in Missouri!) 


Down in Missouri they don’t take anything on faith. We 
knew that the New Mobiloil would last longer... save 
power... cut fuel costs . . . and reduce repair bills. 

But it’s only natural for a Missourian to take a manu- 
facturer’s enthusiasm with a grain of salt. 

So our Missouri friend* made some oil tests on his own, 
His experience had shown that in buying oil it’s not price 
per gallon that counts, but what it costs per acre covered, 
day in day out, season after season. He had a good idea 
of the cost of the oil he had been using, figured on that 
basis. 

A 30-gallon drum of the New Mobiloil, and five months 
of close check-up on every kind of tractor work, was more 
than enough. Then he told his Mobiloil dealer, ‘*This 
New Mobiloil may cost more a gallon, but that’s not what 
interests me. I can turn over half again as many acres on 
a gallon of it, use less kerosene, and I haven’t had a 
wrench on that ‘mud-hog’ since I began using it.” 

7 7 7 
Refer to the complete Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s for 
the correct grade of the New Mobiloil to use in your car, 
truck or tractor. It will save you nickels every working 
day, and dollars by the month. 


* Neme on request 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 2% 











MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDB 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's. 





Follow winter 


en Pp 
from 32° F. (Freezing) to’0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models 
T, TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”). 








Autocar, T (own 
& Waukesha)H 
(Waukesha). . . 
“ H (own engine) 
“ other m o° 


Comiae....00.. sa 
Chandler Special Six 
“6 other models 
or ag mogceeie 
ysler, 4-cy?...... 

“ Im cal 80 

& Imperial. 

” other models 
Diamond T..... ° 
Dodge Brothers. ... 
Durant.........+6 
PER s ws cnacccsene 
Federal, 1K6...... 
“ UB-4, T4W, 
T+4B,F-6,A-6,3B-6, 


“ 120,730, T40, 

T42, TS0, T60, T80 

= other models 
Garford 


Graham Brothers .. 
udson : 
Hupmobile. . . ‘ 
Indiana, 611, 6111.. 
= other models 
International Specie! 
livery, Wau- 
kesha engine, 

“* 33,43, 54C, 
54DR, 63, 74C, 
74DR, 103 
“ HS54, HSS54C, 
HS74, HS74C, 
104C, HS104C 
“ other models... 


Eee 
Nash Advanced Six 


& Special Six 

“ other models 
ee 
Oldsmobile... ..... 
erland wee 
Picvncscaes 
Paige, 8-cyl........ 
“other models... 
ES cin'eikeecs v6 


Republic, 15, 15W, 
25, 25W, S25W, 30, 
30W, 35, 35A, 35B. 


tar... os 
Stewart, 7X, 10X. 

“ 21, 21X, Buddy 

“* other models... . 
Studebaker (Pass.). 
White, 15, 15B, 20, 

as aoe 

© Be. .210- 

“ other models. . 
Willys-Knight, 4cyl. 

“ oe ecyl. 


TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers,15-25 
“ — “ other models 
Case, 25-45, L..... 
“other models .. 
Caterpillar........ 





SS See 
John Deere........ 
McCormick. ...... 
) ” See 
Twin City, 40-65... 

16 other models 
Wallis... . a 








TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
—." ", Mobilgrease, or Engi 
mended by complete Chart avai 





NOTE: For a season’s supply we recome 
mend the 55-gallon or 30- drum 
with convenient faucet. 


Mobiloil. 
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Building Terraces That Will Last 


Ample Power and Proper Equipment Are Necessary 


GOOD terrace is a permanent im- 

provement and a farmer can well 
afford to spend a reasonable amount of 
time and money in doing a thorough job 
when building his 
terraces. 

It takes power to 
move “dirt” and ter- 
racing is no excep- 
tion to this rule. 
If a farmer decides 
to terrace his farm 
during the slack 
winter season, the 
first problem is to 
see that 





M. L. NICHOLS 


sufficient 
available to accomplish some- 
thing when in the field working. The 
tractor is an ideal source of power as it 
is concentrated and easily handled. <A 
three- or four-mule hitch can be made 
by fastening two ordinary doubletrees 
to a 2 x 6 oak plank with clevises and 
used for building terraces if a tractor is 
not available. On farms where there are 
no more than two mules available it would 
be well to join with your neighbor and 
pool your power, trading teanis and driv- 
ers so-that you both might get the bene- 
fit of this power advantaze. 


power is 


Equipment Needed.—The first piece 
of equipment necessary for terracing 1s a 
good level. Don’t try to terrace without a 
terrace level. The Bostrom Brady is satis- 
factory for this work and the cost is only 
about $20, which is reasonable when com- 
pared with the loss that erosion frequently 
causes in a field terraced by the 
method.” Moreover, a level can be used 
indefinitely and hundreds of acres each 
season can be terraced with it so that by 
cooperating with neighboring farmers the 
cost of a level is practically nothing. 


“eye 


The next piece of equipment needed is 
a good plow. Any kind of plow can be 
used but with the moldboard type nothing 
less than a 10- or 12-inch should be used. 


A plow with a terrace “wing” is a de- 
cided improvement over the ordinary 
plow. This wing (or moldboard exten- 


sion) throws the dirt several inches higher 
than the ordinary plow and is used in 
many cases as the only terracing imple- 
ment. 

Another implement used in building ter- 
races is the orchard disk harrow. With 


this implement the disks are reversed, that 
is set to throw in, and the harrow driven 
back and forth along the terrace line thus 
throwing up a terrace a little at a time. 





£ eee Sends ae 
WITH TRACTOR POWER AND STEEL DRAG, 





BROADBASE TERRACES THAT 
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TERRACING EFFICIENCY FOR YOU—BUILDING BOTH 





SIMULTANEOUSLY 


By M. L. NICHOLS 


Head, Department of Agricultural Engineering, Auburn 


When this type of equipment is attached 
to a fast moving tractor terraces can be 
built practically as fast as with a terrace 
drag. 

Terrace Drag.—One of the best im- 
plements for terracing is the terrace drag. 
Of these the steel commercial drags are 
best but thousands of have been 
terraced with the homemade drag, which 


acres 


is shown on page 14 with specifica- 
tions. This drag can be built for prac- 
tically nothing out of material available 





“ONE OF THE BEST IMPLEMENTS FOR -TERRACING. IS THE TERRACE DRAG” 


on most every farm. The most commonly 
used steel or commercial drags are the 
Cook drag, Martin drag, and the Corsi- 
terracer and grader. These are 
named in the order of their cost. All of 
these are satisfactory terracing tools but 
the larger sizes should not be purchased 
unless plenty of power (at least four 
good mules or a tractor) is available. 
When the steel drag is being used it isn’t 
necessary to plow a furrow before each 
round of the drag. 


Calla 


—Courtesy Corsicana Grader and Machine Co. 


WILL STAND THE HARDEST RAINS MAY BE RAPIDLY THROW 
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A slip or dump scrape is necessary for 
filling old washes when the field has been 
badly eroded. A small scrape holding 
from three to seven cubic feet and sell- 
ing at about $10 or $12 is satisfactory. 
Always allow at least one-third for dirt 
settling in these fills. Do not neglect this 
slip scrape work, as more terraces fail 
from this one cause than any other. If 
weak points are left in a terrace they be- 
come a menace to the field rather than a 
protection as the water is concentrated 
and is sure to cut a deeper channel than 
ever before. 


Some Terracing Problems. — There 
are a few problems in designing a ter- 
race system which should be understood 
before attempting to protect land by this 
means. One common mistake made by 
the amateur is the designing of a system 
in which the water returns from a road 
side ditch into the field where it must be 
again handled by the lower terraces. This 
should be avoided if possible by running 
the water away from this low place, that 
is draining the terraces in the opposite 
direction. An important consideration in 
designing a terracing system is to have 
each terrace if possible provided with an 
outlet which takes its water completely 
away from the field. Where this can not 
be effected, the water should be carried 
across the lower part of the field in an 
especially constructed broad shallow ditch 
with stake or rock breaks to prevent 
washing. 

One common problem is the “valley 
problem.” In this case there is a little 
valley or “draw” in the field. Here the 
water should be divided at the middle ol 
the draw and conducted to both sides of 
the field. This treatment eliminates the 
ditch down the center of the valiey which 
c>1 then be plowed in and the entire field 
worked as a unit. ; 

Crossing Washes.— When there '§ 
one bad wash to be crossed it is usually 
desirable to divide the water and run it to 
the sides of the field in both directions 
from this wash. This eliminates the diffi- 
cult crossing of a deep wash by expensive 
slip scrape work. Where there are tw 
bad washes to be crossed it is good prac- 
tice to divide the water and let it run each 
way in the terrace from a point halfway 
between these washes, for in this case only 
a small quantity of water has to cross the 
fill, If there are more than two W 
the water should be divided between 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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A fitlle Sevmon 
On Good Ffealth 


By FM. Recisrir, M.D. 
The Milky Way 


ONES and teeth especially must have 
lime to build from. It is just as 
essential for the pregnant mother and 
the growing child to have some form of 
lime in their diet 
to ‘build bones and 
teeth as it is for a 
flock of laying hens 
to have lime in their 
feed to produce egg 
shells. 
What is the best 
source of lime? 


Milk. 





DR. REGISTER 


lime in other foods. But there 
doubt that milk is the best and cheapest 
source of lime for the human being. 


The question is often asked as to how 


milk compares with other foods in lime 
content. It will be interesting to have 
these facts in black and white. So here 
they are :— 

One glass of milk will furnish as much 
lime for the body as— 


~—24 small onions, —1 loaf of graham 

—4 large carrots, bread, 

—54 prunes, —2%4 shredded wheat 

-—8 eggs, biscuits, 

~1% loaves of white —36 apples, or 
bread, — 9 potatoes. 


-—5% pounds of beef, 


In the South we are far below all 
other states in use of milk. Cows will 
do much for sick people and sick land, 
and more cows would help a lot in pre- 
venting toth. For our sake and “the 
land’s s.ke,” therefore, we should raise 
more cattle. So let us get on “the milky 
way” and be more prosperous in crops, 
goods, and chattels, and health. 

There is one point we must not forget: 
Good milk is obtained only from healthy 


Of course, we get | 
is no | 





Ts E SAME 
SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


DAY AFTER DAY... YEAR AFTER YEAR 
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cows and is kept good only by clean 
handling. 


Health Questions and Answers 


LJERE are some questions from cor- 
respondents which we are glad to 

answer :— 
Cataracts 

“Is it very dangerous to have a cat- 
aract cut off the eyes?” You probably 
have reference to a _ growth called | 
pterygium, a fan-shaped growth on the | 
white part of the eyeball with the apex 
toward the pupil of the eye. It is not 
dangerous to have this removed. A cat- 
aract is inside of the eyeball. The crys- 
talline lens inside of the eye gets opaque 
and we cannot see through it; so this 
Natural lens is removed and we _ use 
glasses to make up for the loss of it. 
The removal of cataract is not danger- 
ous if done by a skilful operator. 
Keeping a Public Toilet Sanitary 
“What is the best method of keeping 
@ public toilet clean and sanitary?” Con- 
stant use of whitewash or paint. Post- 
‘fs asking the public to codperate in 
Keeping it clean. Constant attention is 
the price of a clean, sanitary public 
toilet. 


Remedy for Yellow Hair Wanted 
‘Ts there any remedy for white hair 
Gradually getting yellow?” No remedy 


9 and 7 bearing crankshafts—a big main 
bearing on each side of each connecting ‘rod in 
the new Twin-Ignition Eight, Twin-Ignition Six 
and Single Six motors. 




















Nash engineering has created three new 
motor cars for 1930 that will not only 
outperform, but outlast any other motor 
car in their field. 


Here are some of their superior features, 
and how they contribute to the perma- 
nence of the superior “400” performance: 


Stronger Frames — Tubular-trussed for extra 


endurance without extra weight. 


WH 


Central.zed Chassis Lubrication— Every 
shackle bolt and chassis bearing constantly 
lubricated without the bother of hand greasing. 


Lifetime Lubricated Springs — in the Twin- 
Ignition Eight and Six— enclosed in flexible steel 


spring covers—to protect springs from mud, 
water, dust, and for finer spring action, forever. 


Built-in, Automatic Radiator Shutters — 


Correct engine temperature, automatically reg- 


ulated, saves wear and tear on Nash motors in 
extreme weather. 


Any Nash dealer can show you that there 


is more quality, more value and better 


performance in the 1930 Nash “400” 


than in any other car at a similar price. 
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29 EIGHT AND SIX CYLINDER MODELS RANGING FROM $935 to $2385, f.0.b. Factory 
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TWIN-IGNITION EIGHT...TWIN-IGNITION SIX...SINGLE SIX 











that I know of except dye. 


Smoker Wants White Teeth 

“My teeth are getting discolored by 
smoking. Vill this injure me and how 
fan I keep the teeth white and still 
smoke?” There is no particular injury 
- teeth are colored by smoking, but it 
certainly hurts one’s looks. It is ims 
omy to keep teeth white and _ still 

ke. Brushing often and using good 
tooth powder or paste helps some. 











A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 
Poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom. 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. undes 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansat 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
@s much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O 
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-KILLS-RATS-ONLY . 
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WHY NOT LET US ? ? 
Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Covers the South 


? ? 











Quick heat. Abso! 


FREE 





gents 


sweeping agents into fortun 
tt ends forever the grea 
and pleasant. No hot fires, no heavy, hot handled flat irons to carry. 


OUTFIT OFFE 


thing needed and show you how to start earning money firstday. Noexperience 
hour. New plans 


Write at once for complete 
particulars. Ifurnishevery- 


necessary. Work full or spare tirne—make up to $3 an 
make it easy—no capital needed—no investment. 


your own. 


. 





Exclusive territ 


chance of a lifetime if you are ambitious to make money fast in a 
od oa free catalog and full details. 
fron 


St., 


New Iron Invention’ 
Cuts lronin? Time In Half 


Easy To Make up to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and address and I'll show you how you can make 
amazing profits, up to $5000 a year. My new “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron is fairly 


es. Every homea prospect. Housewives can’t resist it. 
test bapestaia drud nay” 


stead, with this invention you can iron with amazing comfort in any room or out on 
You simply demonstrate and take orders. 


Moyer, Pa. made $164 in one week. Leach, Wis., made $12 In two hours. 


Beats Electricity or Gas-Cheaper to Operate , 
The “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron gives all the conveniences . 
of electricity or gas without the annoyances, and at less cost. No hose 
attachments, no cord to bother with. Costs only one cent to do 


the average —, ironing. Only one iron needed. Burns gasoline or kerosene. 
utely dependable. Lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed. 


Write 

















gery. Makes ironing day delightfully easy 
No tiresome walking. In- 






No delivering. rofits at once. 


Pocket your 
ou can do it. 
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Producing Better Hay at Lower Cost 


Machinery Cuts the Cost and 
Improves Quality of Hay 


By E. G. DISEKER 


Assistant Agricultural Engineer, Alabama Experiment Station 


T IS evident from statistics that Ala- 

bama farmers do not raise sufficient 
hay for their own use. Many of them buy 
hay at a price which exceeds their own 
cost of production when efficient methods 
are used. 

The reason for the inadequate supply of 
home-grown hay in Alabama is due to in- 
ferior methods of production. Without 
efficient equipment the acreage that can be 
handled per man is so small that the cost 
per ton is high. Moreover, the quality of 
the hay produced by the common methods 
is very poor. The feeding value is low, 
due to bleaching and the loss of most of 
the leaves. This is especially true of leg- 
ume hays. 

The Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
made a study of the methods of producing 
hay with the object of determining the re- 
lationship existing between various meth- 
ods of curing hay and the rates of tran- 
spiration of water from the plants under 
Alabama climatic conditions. The effect of 
the methods on grades and quality of hays 
was considered as well as the rate of 
drying. Power and labor studies were 
carried through the year from sowing to 
harvesting. 

Sowimg Peas.—A considerable acre- 
age of sandy soil was sowed in cowpeas 
for hay. Preparation and sowing was 
carried on at one operation by the use of 
a six-foot section of the wheatland plow 
and a six-foot grain drill, pulled by a trac- 
tor. The capacity of this equipment was 
found to be 22 acres per 12-hour day. The 
cost of fuel, oil, and labor was 20 cents 
per acre. 

Land was also prepared by double cut- 
ting with a tractor drawn tandem disk 
harrow. At the second cutting a grain 





drill was attached to the disk, thus fitting 
the land and seeding the peas with two 
operations. The total labor, fuel, and oil 
cost by this method was 32 cents per acre. 

During the two years over which this 
experiment has extended, a total of 100 
acres of oats was harvested and sowed to 
peas at one operation. The equipment 








t 


HAY USED IN THE SHOCKS IS AN EX- 
PENSIVE METHOD 


used was a six-foot cylinder plow, a six- 
foot grain drill, and an eight-foot binder, 
the power being furnished by a 15-30 trac- 
tor. Twenty acres was covered per day, 
at a cost of 32 cents per acre. This cost 
includes fuel, oil, and labor. On many 
soils this would be an overload for the 
tractor, but on the sandy loam where the 
experiment was conducted, 15 drawbar 


horsepower was sufficient. The land was 
broken three inches deep. 

Cutting and Curing Legumes.—Ten 
acres per day of cowpea hay, averaging 
1% tons per acre, was cut with 5% feet 
horse drawn mower. The cost for labor 
was 10 cents per acre. Twenty-one acres 
per 12 hour day of soybeans was cut with 
a mower and tractor. This hay ranged 
from four-tenths to eight-tenths tons per 
acre. The cost per acre for fuel, oil, and 
labor was 21 cents. 


Swath curing is the most common 
method of curing hay. The hay is cut 
and allowed to remain as cut until the 
leaves are crisp, and easily shattered and 
practically all of the green color is 
bleached away by the direct sun rays. 
This hay is then raked into windrows and 
bunched with the common dump rake. 
Later it is hauled to stacks or the barn. 
Hay made by this method frequently is of 
a very low feeding value, and is not de- 
sired on the market, because the green 
chlorophyll of the plant and a very large 
per cent of the leaves have been lost. 

Occasionally, legumes such as peas are 
cut and stacked in shocks ranging from 
six to eight feet high. In some cases the 
hay is allowed to remain in the swath for 
a few hours or it may be stacked immedi- 
ately after cutting. Generally this 
method makes a fair quality of hay. It 
requires, however, excessive labor in hay- 


ing time and consequently is expensive. 
Hay cured in the absence of direct sun- 
light retains a bright green color and a 
larger per cent of its leaves. The windrow 
method has most of the advantages of 
cock curing in that a small proportion of 
hay is exposed to direct sunlight and does 
not require much hand labor. Sixty acres 
of peavine hay and 20 acres of soybeans 
were cured in the wi drow. This hay was 
raked into double windrows immediately 
after cutting with the side delivery rake. 
After remaining in the windrows for 
seven days, it was baled. During this 
time the windrows were completely turned 
over twice with the side delivery rake. 
Some of this hay received a heavy rain, 
and was only slightly damaged. Hay was 
turned again 24 hours after the rain. 


Use of the Hay Loader.—It requires 
considerable labor and expense to handle 
loose hay without machinery. There is 
also a greater quantity of hay lost, due to 
shattering, when the hay has to be moved 
in small quantities by hand. 

The cylinder type web loader picks the 
hay up from the windrow and puts it on 
the wagon in a continuous stream with 
very little agitation of the hay. The job 
of bunching is entirely eliminated. One 
loader and two wagons can keep a power 
baler easily supplied with hay for steady 
baling, provided the baler is not located 
over 150 yards from the hay. 

The cost of producing pea hay per acre 
was $1.08, including sowing, cutting, cur- 
ing, hauling, and baling. The hay aver- 
aged about 1% tons per acre. This cost 
includes distillate for fuel at 11 cents per 
gallon, motor oil at $1 per gallon, and 
labor at $1 per’day, but does not include 
rent of land or interest and depreciation 
on the equipment. ; 


Varieties of Cotton for Alabama 


Four Years of Testing Have Indicated 
Adapted Varieties 


By H. B. TISDALE 


Plant Breeder, Alabama Experiment Station 


LEVEN variety tests of cotton were 
conducted by the Alabama Experi- 
ment Stations in different Jocalities of 
North, Central,and South Alabama in 1929. 
The staple length of each variety was ob- 
tained from commercial graders and rep- 
resents the length of staple under which 
the cotton would be sold. The average 
results of all variety tests conducted over 
the period of four years, 1926-1929, show 
the following to be the leading varieties 
with the yield of lint cotton per acre and 
length of staple (in 1-32 inches) in North 
and Central Alabama :— 


NORTH ALABAMA Yield 
peracre Staple 
Variety (pounds) length 
ti GD cecreecesecsousces 371 31.3 
EN ThA biw oF eKad eee cht es 370 27.1 
ee anaes eee teeenrhees 367 34.2 
ack kh anaee cineiaes 367 32.0 
i as 5st, saan 40 504 4400 9 360 29.5 
CENTRAL ALABAMA 
Ss A hain 64¥s008 ceecies 467 31.8 
BOE THIMMDN .... oc ccesseesse 441 28.6 
ee I 439 2.1 
RE, ee 436 28.2 
Cleveland Piedmont ........ ; 428 28.4 


From this list of the highest yielding 
varieties one with the desired staple length 
may be chosen. General interest has de- 
veloped in Alabama over the production 
of cotton with better quality of staple. 
The late spring of 1929 followed by a 
period of dry weather caused an unusu- 
ally large percentage of cotton produced 
in Alabama to grade below %-inch staple. 

Getting the Premium for Staple Cot- 
ton—It has been the custom of local 
cotton buyers to make no distinction in 
price in regard to staple length, making 
the good staple carry the bad staple cot- 
ton. This kind of market for cotton has 
encouraged the growth of varieties that 
produce a high yield, high percentage of 
lint, and are easy to pick. The qualities 
of high yield, high lint percentage, and 
ease of picking are generally asociated 


with short staple, e. ecially in unusually 
dry seasons. 

Considerable acreage each year of such 
varieties as Delfos, Trice, Express, and 
Acala cotton, that produce 1 to 1%-inch 
staple, has been grown in Alabama for 
many years. The acreage planted to these 
varieties has tended to decrease instead 
of increase on account of the difficulty of 
obtaining the premium on the 
staple. 


proper 


Best Varieties for Alabama.—Thie 
Cook, Cleveland, and some strains of the 
Toole varieties of cotton have proved 
most satisfactory for Alabama in yield, 
lint percentage, and picking qualities, ‘ac- 
cording to variety tests conducted by the 
Alabama Experiment Station. The bet- 
ter strains of these varieties that are be- 
ing produced each year will make 7% to 1- 
inch staple. If these varieties do not con- 
tinue to produce the desired staple, it will 








AN OLD VIRGINIA COLONIAL —, 








“STRATFORD HALL,” GENERAL LEE’S 


BIRTHPLACE 


Efforts are being made to purchase for the public as an American shrine, “Stratford Hall,” 


in Westmoreland County, Virginia. 


immortal son, Robert E. Lee, was born January 19, 1807. 


This was “Lighthorse Harry” Lee’s home, where his 


It was on this typically Virginian 


estate, as has been said, that “Lee hunted deer, bear, fox; shot wild ducks, partridges, geese; 
fished, rowed, sailed, went swimming, rode, horseback, skated in winter, and so developed 
that wonderful strength which was never known to fail him in all the fatigues and privations 


of his after life.” He came to have a love for the open which he never lost. 


“In the woods 


I feel sympathy for the trees and birds in whose company I always take delight, but expe- 
rience no pleasure in a strange crowd,” he wrote to his wife years later. The well planned 
old buildings of “Stratford Hall” are in the form of an H, and made of brick brought from 
Englan The grounds now neglected will be made beautif 


ul again as restoration progresses. 


be necessary to change to other varieties. 

The D. P. L. 4-8 variety has shown the 
greatest promise in. the variety tests for @ 
combination of high yield, high lint per- 
centage, and good staple length. The avail- 
able supply of seed of this variety has 
been exhausted for this season. 

The greatest market demand for cot- 
ton comprises 7 to 1 1-16-inch staple 
length, preferably 15-16-inch. The demand 
for cotton above 1 1-16-inch staple is limit- 
ed and if an oversupply is produced it 
will be more difficult to dispose of than 
cotton below 7%-inch staple. 

Wilt Resistant Varieties of Cotton. 
—The average results of 19 tests of wilt 
resistant varieties of cotton conducted 
over a period of 4 years, 1926-1929, show 
the following to be the leading wilt re- 
sistant varieties with the yield of lint cot- 
ton per acre and length of staple (in 1-32 
inches) :— 


Yield 
per acre Staple 
Variety (pounds) length 
Cook 307 (Rhyne) ..........++ 399 28.0 
a rere 399 28.4 
po eS | re 395 28.4 
a ee eer 375 28.4 
Cook 307 (Bridges) .......... 371 27.6 
RN =k shetudeceds iaeand tie 308 33.8 


The leading wilt resistant varieties o 
cotton have a staple length of approxt- 
mately 74 of an inch. The Super 7 wilt, 
resistant variety has a staple length of 
1 1-16 inches but has a comparatively low 
yield and is rather hard to pick. The Super 
7 would have to sell for approximately 9 
cents per pound more than Cook 307 of 
Dixie Triumph to equal them in money 
value per acre. : 

The cotton wilt disease is prevalent m 
Central and South Alabama and has been 
observed in a number of localities of: 
North Alabama. 
variety of cotton should be planted on 
subject to the cotton wilt disease. 
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BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST! 
TO FARMERS | 


By W. C. LASSETTER | 


Managing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








NE would think that the farm would 

be about the easiest place in the 
world to get domestic help. But farm 
housekeepers tell us that help of any kind 
is hard to get and that competent help is 
almost out of the question. Therefore 
mechanical equipment for doing the 
housework on farms may take equal rank 
with modern machinery for doing the 
work in the fields. This accounts for our 
interest in the new Maytag gasoline 
driven washing machine for homes with- 
out electricity. Not only will this ma- 
chine do the work of washing the clothes, 
but it now has a power churn attachment 
and a power meat grinder. Next thing 
you know Mr. Maytag will have his 
washing machine cutting the stovewood 
and milking the cows. 

oe + 


Since carly childhood we've heard a lot 


about a certain cow that jumped over the 
moon. We thought that was just put in 
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to make the little ditty interesting and it 
hadn't occurred to us that a cow would 
ever undertake to pull that trick. But 
now news comes about Sunnymede’s Ol- 
lie. She’s a Guernsey. She went up in 
the air over St. Louis.—some 5,000 feet 
up in the air, to be more or less exact. 
And while she was flying around, some- 
body milked her. According to news dis- 
patches she didn’t get excited enough 
even to stop chewing her cud. 
i 

When you buy a roll of kodak film you 
always find a date on the box with in- 
structions to develop before that date. 
When you buy a package of Nitragin for 


inoculating alfalfa, peas, vetch, etc., you |, 


always find a date on the box and in- 
Structions to use the material before that 





x 





SAVE LAST WEEK’S PAPER 


“FINHE best Reference Special The 

Progressive Farmer has ever 
issued”—that was the first remark 
we heard when last week’s paper got 
off the press, and similar messages 
have been coming to us ever since. 
In the great South-wide movement 
to “Add Animal Production to Plant 
Production” farmers find themselves 
in need of help about a thousand 
puzzling problems, many of which 
come up suddenly and call for im- 
mediate action. Both in meeting such 
emergencies and also in deliberately 
Planning ahead for success with live- 
Stock, last week’s paper will be 
found invaluable. It should be put 
} 2way where it can be used for con- 
Stant reference. 











date. Dealers in this material turn back 
to the Nitragin Co., Milwaukee, all old 


Saving as Well as Iijaking 





stock and secure fresh material. Such a 
business practice is helping to build a 
good reputation for artificial inoculating 
materials, 


Fit Your Fertilizers to Your Soil 
and Crop Needs 
F THE some hundred million dol- 
lars the South annually spends for 


fertilizers, it is safe to say that a very 


considerable percentage of this 


We've always had a hunch that ferti- 
liser made the grass grow faster. Now 
they’ve gone and put commercial ferti- 
lizers on pastures where the grass can 
grow to its heart’s content. And sure 
enough it does make the grass grow. But 
if you're interested you can read about it 
yourself. Get a copy of the new bulletin, 
Pasture Fertilisation and Mineral De- 
ficiency. It is published by the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., and probably 
can be secured from your local dealer or 


SS 


B. L. MOSS 





vast 
amount is virtually 
wasted, because the 
materials bought do 
not best meet the 
needs of the soil 
and crop. 

Beginning with the 
black lands of Cen- 
tral Texas and ex- 
tending westward, no 
commercial fertiliz- 
ers, with a few minor 
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ing eastward, nitrogen pays on cotton on 
all soils, and phosphoric acid and potash 
pay on nearly all soils except the Delta 
areas and some of the black lime lands. 
For corn and oats, nitrogen generally 
pays on all soils from East Texas east- 
ward. 

Just what proportions of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash a particular 
farmer should use is a local problem that 
he himself must work out, in the light 
of the best experiment station evidence 
he can get. A great deal will depend 
upon the crop to be grown, the crop 
previously grown, and the nature of the 
soil itself. So much so, that no one rule 
can be applicable to all conditions. 

With crop prices low, and their future 
course very uncertain, one way to make 
every dime do its utmost in 1930 will be 
to fit our plant foods to our soil and 


through a postcard request addressed to 
them at New York, N. Y. 


exceptions, have paid. Beginning with 
the sandy lands of East Texas and com- 


crop needs. 
































Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the 
Seed in Hills. It never misses. 


that No. 40 w 


di Op ping 






Plants 


Cotton either in 
Hill or Drill, also 
Corn, Beans and 
Peas with remark- 
able accuracy. 
Furnished either 
with or without 
Fertilizer Attach- 
ment. 





This same No. 40 is not only the best Hill Dropper 
but it beats all for Drilling Cotton Seed thick or 
thin and any depth to suit all soils and seasons. 
Get a Cole No. 40 and you are fixed for life for 
planting cotton seed any way you want to plant 
them. It also plants accurately corn, peas, beans, 
sorghum, etc. No. 40 runs easily on a bed or in a 
furrow. The Covering Wheel presses the soil 
around the seed and leaves a loose mulch directly 
over them, thus causing quick germination and a 
fine stand. Dont buy half a planter that drops 
Cotton Seed in hills only—when you can get a 
whole planter—a Cole No. 40 that beats all hilling 
and drilling Cotton Seed and planting corn, beans, 
peas, etc. 

The Farmers Hardware Company writes: “Last 
season J. M. Roach, of Harris, planted 18 inches 
apart ,with a Cole No. 40,.got good stand, never 
thinned, and made 22 bales on 22 acres... . Batie 
Wilson, of Shilo, saved enough seed with No. 40 to 
pay for planter, and got good stand. His neighbor, 
using another kind of Hill-Dropper, planted same 
day and failed to get good stand.” 


MAKE NO MISTAKE 
There are 100 per cent More Cole No. 40 
Hill Droppers now in use than all other makes 
of Hill Droppers combined. 


Drops in hill or drill as above 


ui beat all other planters 






















best Planter ever made for dropping Cotton 
Number of seed, distance and depth easily 


adjusted. We can not guarantee that 8 or 10 stalks to the hill will double 
your yield of cotton but WE DO GUARANTEE 


¥ | 
Cotton Seed in Hills 














Corn, Peanuts, 
\ Peas, Beans, Sor- 
\} ghum, Cucumbers, 
)} Okra, Watermel- 
ons, Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc. 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn Drop- 
per on earth. No thinning or replanting needed. 
Also, it is the best Peanut Planter. No brush or 
cut-off. Gravity selection and drop, cannot bruise 
the tenderest Peanut. Drops them shelled or in 
the Hull. The Double Hopper drops corn and 
beans, or any two kinds of seed, in same row at 
one trip. Save labor. Make better crops and en- 
rich your land with the famous Cole Plain View 
Planters. 


The selection and uniform dropping of all kinds of 
seed is more perfect than can be done by any 
other planter in the world. 


Why Pay Fifty Dollars per ton for Nitrogen when 
there are millions of tons free in the air? Soy Beans 
and other legumes will gather nitrogen and dis- 
tribute it in the soil free and at the same time 
add valuable humus to your land. Soy Beans do 
no damage to the Corn and add $10.00 to $15.00 
worth of Nitrogen to every acre where they grow. 


Without a Dollar for Extra Labor the Cole Double 
Hopper Planter will plant Soys or other legumes 
between the hills of your Corn. Let this wonder- 
ful Planter help you make your land rich, and 
grow better crops. 


Over 500,000 Cole Planters and Distributors Have Been Sold 


12 different Cole Distributors make the best and most complete line of guano distributors im the world. 


There is one for every purpose and to suit the n 


s of every farmer. 


They differ in material, size and 


kind of feed, but every distributor branded with our name is well constructed, reliable and efficient. 


You can find machines higher priced, and many that are lower priced than the Cole, but when you 
consider labor-saving, qualities, durability and satisfaction, you will find that the Cole Planters and 


Distributors are the cheapest of all. 


The name Cole on a machine is a guarantee of quality and service. 
“just as good 


any imitation or substitute falsely claimed to be 


Do not let anyone put off on you 


” 


See your reliable Cole Merchant and get full information or write us. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 





B. L. MOSS. 
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| SUGGESTIONS FOR HAY PRO. | 
| DUCTION IN ALABAMA 


LABAMA 


third of the hay needed by the state. 
Each year several million dollars is spent 








is producing about one- 


out of the state for hay that could be 
grown easily at home. It has been esti- 
mated that the savings to Alabama by 


growing the hay needed would approxi- 
mately pay the state’s annual commercial 
fertilizer bill. In the hope of helping Ala- 
bama farmers grow their hay a bulletin 
has been prepared by the Extension Ser- 
vice at Auburn giving the following rec- 
ommendations for hay crops :— 


Suggested System to Supply the 
Farm With Hay.—Oats or wheat and 
vetch or Austrian winter peas, followed 
by either Sudan grass, soybeans, cowpeas, 
or a mixture of cowpeas and Sudan grass. 

Management. — For the _ various 
crops the following system is 
gested :— 

1. Oats or wheat and vetch or Austrian 
winter peas.—Sow September 15 to October 15, 
one bushel of Fulehum or Red Rustproof oats 
or Alabama Blue Stem wheat and 20 pounds 
of vetch or 30 to 40 pounds Austrian winter 
peas per acre. In the southern portion of the 
state oats can be used but in the northern 
portion wheat is safer since it is not winter- 
killed as easily. 

At sowing time apply 600 pounds of basic 
slag or 400 pounds of superphosphate per 
acre. Top-dress with 100 to 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda per acre about March 1. 


sug- 


Mow when the oats or wheat is in the 
milk stage. 

2. Sudan Grass.—After danger of frost is 
past, sow 25 pounds of seed per acre. Top- 


dress with 100 to 200 pounds nitrate of soda 
as soon as the grass is up. 

Mow when the Sudan grass is heading or 
in full bloom. 

3. Soybeans.—Drill one to two pecks of 
Otootan or one peck of Laredos per acre after 
danger of .frost is past in rows just wide 
enough to permit one or two light cultivations. 

Apply 600 pounds of basic slag or 400 pounds 
of superphosphate at planting. 


Mow when pods begin to fill and before 
leaves begin to shed, 

4. Cowpeas.—After danger of frost is past, 
drill at the rate of one to two pecks per 
acre or broadcast at the rate of one to two 
bushels per acre 


Apply 690 pounds of basic slag or 400 pounds 


superphosphate at planting 
Mow when the first pods begin to ripen and 
the begin to shed. 


before leaves 


5. Cowpeas and Sudan Grass.—After danger 


of frost is past, sow broadcast 25 pounds of 
Sudan grass and one to two bushels of cow- 
peas per acre, 


Apply 600 pounds of basic slag or 400 pounds 
of superphosphate at sowing time. Top-dress 
with 100 to 200 pounds of nitrate of 


the Sudan 


soda as 


soon as grass is up. 


6. Lespedeza.—In many sections of the state 
lespedeza is a valuable hay crop and could be 


used in many other sections. 
Sow Kobe or common at the rate of 25 
pounds per acre in February or early March. 


the lespedeza on 


March. 


A good 


oats in 


sow 


practice is to 
February or early 

Apply 600 pounds of basic slag or 400 pounds 
of superphosphate acre. 

More complete information hay 
crops, yields, etc., will be found in the 
bulletin, copy of which may be had upon 
application to the Alabama Extension 
Service, Auburn. 


per 


on 


A HOMEMADE REVERSI- 
BLE TERRACE DRAG. 
SEE PAGE 8. 
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“IT used to ask Pa’s opinion when I 
couldn’t decide between two coats, until 
I noticed he always liked the one that 
was cheapest.” 

“Emmie is still in mournin’; but when 
a woman starts findin’ excuses to call men 
on the telephone, she’s through grievin’ 
for the departed.” 
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The Progressive Farm 


CLIFTON KIRKPATRICK 


—— on the morning of February 


19, 1930, death claimed one of Ala- 
bama’s outstanding agricultural leaders 
when Clifton Kirkpatrick died at Selma. 

Mr. __ Kirkpatrick 
was 67 years old and 
had been engaged all 
his life in agricul- 
ture. When the 
advent of the boll 
weevil made cotton 
growing precarious, 
he turned to beef 
and dairy cattle and 
pecans, becoming an 
outstanding pecan 
grower. He was identified, with various 
farm organizations, including the National 
Pecan Growers’ Exchange, the American 
Pecan Growers’ Exchange, the Dallas 
County Farm Bureau, of which he was a 
charter member, and the Alabama State 
Board of Agriculture, on which he was 
the horticultural representative. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was a staunch friend of ev- 
ery agency, organization, and individual 
working in the interest of the farmer. He 
was honest, intelligent, and courageous. 

The death of Mr. Kirkpatrick marks 
the passing of a great man, but his life 
will continue to live in the hearts of those 
who knew him. Pr, O. DB 


| 5 eNO IRL EI NES LEGA TE, 
EATING TREATED BEANS SAFE 


“ TREATED some beans and peas 

for weevils three weeks ago, using 
bisulphate of carbon. Will it be safe to 
cat these now?” 





C. KIRKPATRICK 








Yes, you can eat beans and peas a 
few minutes after they aree treated if 
they are aired a short while. 
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FOR GREATER COTTON 
¢ Crook Brothers Half and Half 


i ‘HOUSANDS of farmers will make greater profits in 1930 because they are planting Crook 
I Pedigreed Half and Half seed. 


3ros. 

















Ton, $100.00. 
2 tons, $90.00 per ton. 


guarantee. 








ORDER DIRECT AT THESE PRICES: 
100 pounds, $5.00. 


Every bushel of our seed is culled, graded 
and recleaned and is sold under a positive 











Station at 


Crook Brothers 
Rast’s Acala 

| D. & P.-L. 

 @ f. £.. 


No. 4 
No. 6 


trated catalog. 























culled, graded, re-cleaned, 


Read What these Farmers Say About It: 


In 1929 our Half and Half was tested on 
Marianna, Arkansas. 


of lint per acre with 15- 


Half and Half, money 


a en ° _Mr. Rg. i. Weaver, Lauderdale County, Tenn., writes: Mr. B. E. Messer, Murray County, Ga., writes: “Crook 
| “Crook Bros.: Your Half and Half makes % more than Bros.: Your Half and Half is far ahead of anything that 
The stalk shown below is an actual photo- any other cotton. 1,000 pounds of seed cotton gave me a I ever used, The staple is good one inch long.” 
graph from our breeding field. It is a re- | : pound bale of lint of good staple. It is the earliest 
sult of scientific breeding under government | cotton I ever grew. It is all you claim.” Mr. R. W. Williams, Bossier Parish, La., writes: 
supervision. Crook Bros. Pedigreed Half and Mr. K. Holland, Benton County, Tenn., Jan. 16, 1930, “Crook Bros.: Your Half and Half makes % more than 
Half is not to be compared with a lot of | writes: “Crook Bros.: Your Half and Half makes double any other cotton: It has a fine staple one inch long. 
the so-called gin-run Half and Half that is | in yield of seed cotton and turnout of lint than any , ~ . : i 
being put out at cheaper prices. | ther variety. It has an extra good staple. I made 2,125 Mr. K. O, Gregory, Jasper County, Miss., writes: 
pounds of seed cotton on one measured acre, which gave ae rook Bros.: 17 acres of hill land of your Half and 
me over 1,100 pounds of lint.” Half gave me 15 500-pound bales with an inch staple. 
- = Ren : > , - , mes 8%» , 
mE ha) hey . 7 ee Saane a We wield of row: Mr. S. W. Adams, Noxubee County, Miss, November 
ces ee ee See eee oe Sea aes he a 20th, 1929, writes: “Crook Bros.: Your Half and Half is 
rood staple. 1,250 pounds of seed c vave me 595- ‘he best cotton that I ever grew. 1,200 pounds gave me 
& apie. 10 pounds oO: seed cotton gave me 7 540 pounds lint with a full inch staple.” 
| pound bale of lint. 
Mr. W. F. Stripling, Van Buren County, Ark., writes: Mr. M. C. Goad, Yalobusha County, Miss., November 
} “Crook Bros.: Your Half and Half turnout’s fine in 14th, 1929, writes: “Crook Bros.: Your Half and Half is 
| yield of seed cotton. Néarly doubles other varieties in 15 days earlier. The stavle runs 15-16 to a full inch. 
lint turnout, The buyers here say it pulls a full inch In a test with Delfos I made $22.02 more per acre by 
staple.” using your Half and Half.” 


bottom land at 


16 inch staple. 


value per acre ...:......... a 
. $95.41 Delfos No. 91 
75.85 Misdel No. 2 


PROFITS IN 1930 


the 
1 This test was made with 31 leading varieties and strains. 
Half and Half led every variety in yield of lint cotton per acre except one, making 525 pounds 
) In money value per acre, based on pricé received for 
lint and seed compared with other much boosted varieties, the results are as follows:— 


70.86 Wilson Big Type Boll 


Based on a 20-acre field of cotton, this would show from $100 to $500 more profit with 
Crook Bros. Pedigreed Half and Half than by using these other varieties. 


Make Sure of Your Supply By Ordering Now 


Order direct at the prices shown in this ad or write today for a copy of our free illus- 
It tells all about Crook Bros. Pedigreed Half and Half planting seed. 


Experiment 


Our 


cotton branch 











Crook Bros., .. Luray, Tenn. 
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March 15, 1930 


sfhrhag orn? 


Seven Parables About the King- 
dom of Heaven 


(Lesson for March 16, 1930: Matthew 13:24-52.) 
I 

On what occasion were the Seven Parables 

of the Kingdom of Heaven spoken? 
They followed immediately after the Para- 

ble of the Sower, the first parable spoken by 
Christ in the autumn of the second year of 
his ministry, 28 A, D. 
II 





What are tares? 
Tares are the bearded darnel, a poisonous 
weed which in the early stages of its growth 
closely resembles wheat. 
Ill 
What was the Parable of the Tares? 
A man sowed a field. An enemy came by 
night and sowed tares in the wheat. By 
waiting until both matured, the tares were 
easily separated from the wheat and the 
crop was saved. 
IV 
What was the Parable of the Net? 
The kingdom of heaven is like a net, cast 
into the sea and drawn out filled. The good 
of the catch is kept, the bad is thrown away. 


Vv 


What was the Parable of 
Seed? 

The kingdom of heaven is like a mustard 
seed, the least of all seeds, which, when 
grown to the full, offers a haven for the 
birds. 


the Mustard 


VI 
What was the Parable of the Leaven? 
The kingdom of heaven is like a lump of 
Jleaven which a woman hid in three measures 
of meal until all of it was leavened. 


Vil 


What was the Parable of the Hidden 
Treasure? 
The kingdom of heaven is like a treasure 
hidden in the field which a man finds and 


with it purchases the whole field. 


Vil 

What was the Parable of the Pearl of 
Great Price? 

The kingdom of heaven is like a pearl of 
great price which a merchant so earnestly 
desired that he sold all he had in order to 
buy it. 

IX 

What is the Parable of the Treasures? 

The kingdom of heaven is like a house- 
holder who brings out treasures—old and 
new. 

x 

What do these first six parables divide 
themselves into? 

The first six parables concern the kingdom 
of heaven; the first two (by separation of 
good and evil) deal with its membership; 
the second two (by their example) with its 
growth; the last two, with its value. 





| IF YOU HATE TO BE HURT 


ON’T ever walk up directly behind 
a closed door. 
Don’t throw a door open violently. 
Turn corners slowly. Do this when 
walking as well as riding. 
Don’t run downstairs; walk and watch 
your step. 
Pick your feet up when you step. This 
Saves shoe leather and many falls. 








Don’t be outside any more than neces- 
Sary in a high wind. 

Don’t drop razor blades, pins, tacks, or 
other pointed or edged things out of win- 
dows or on the bathroom floor—or any 
other floor either. 

_ Don’t rush. There is no merit in sling- 
ing along helter-skelter. Life is surer 
for the man who takes his time and looks 
Out for the safety of himself and others. 
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SEDAN DE LUXE 


*850 


Other models start at $695. Prices 
£.0.b. Toledo, O., and specificati 


























subject to change without notice 




















NEW 


48 IN SECOND GEAR 
65 HORSEPOWER 
INTERNAL 4-WHEEL BRAKES 
RICH UPHOLSTERY 
HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 


Its performance must 


be experienced to be believed! 


WILLYS SIX 


PRODUCT OF WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 















— ’ . 7 
High Grade Sterling Barber Outfit. Cuts, Trims, Bobs. Smooth 
Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine Barber Comb and Shears. 
Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and age. Use 30 Days. 
If not satisfied, return in good condition and purchase price will be 
refunded. STERLING CO. NBIO0 BALTIMORE, MD. 





Try This Home Care for 
ITCHING SCALP 


Itching scalp and scaly deposits 
warn of hair loss. Prompt and 
regular use of GLOVER’S at 
home will check the danger and 
improve the hair and scalp. 
At drug and department stores 
APPLY 


GLOVER’S / SHAMPOO wiTH 
™. 


ange GLOVER’S 
Medicin Wedicaled 
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Free Turkey Book 


Every turkey raiser have a 
copy of our new turkey book that 
tells how to feed and care for turkeys. 
Also tells about a the great tur- 
key discovery. rite today. The 
book is free. 
THE SYTAC CO., 

Division 104 St. Paul, Minn. 





EAD OUR ADVERTISIN 

COLUMNS for new offers by 
our advertisers. Then write for their 
catalogs. You'll save money by it. 














Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


W T* GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pee ; 

gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 


investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N.C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Visiting Southeast Alabama Farmers 


J. M. Early of Kinston, Ala., Is 
Feeding 1,000 Head of Cattle 


N COMING over to Andalusia, I stop- 

ped over a few hours at Samson, Ala., 
and while there I met J. M. Early, who 
lives near Kinston and is feeding 1,000 
head of cattle. At 
Samson I heard 
nothing but “hard 
times and banks 
breaking.” Both the 
banks at Samson 
had recently closed 
doors. Now, the 
question that pressed 
upon my mind was, 
“How is it that Mr. 
Early, a farmer, can 





G. F, HUNNICUTT 


undertake to do such a big business when 


nearly all the rest are talking about giving 
up?” Mr. Early is a one-armed man but 
he uses his head and he is full of energy. 
Everyone says, ‘He is the best fixed man 
in Geneva County.” How did he get his 
money and how is he able to finance the 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


buying and the feeding of 1,000 head of 
cattle? 

Well he has learned three essential 
things: First, how to buy cattle; second, 
how to feed cattle in a practical way, and 
third, where and how to sell them. Any 
farmer who learns these three things has 
a business asset that is as good as learn- 
ing merchandising, banking, or manufac- 
turing, and nothing can rob him of this 
valuable asset. 

The great trouble is so few farmers 
have ever acquired a thorough knowledge 
of any special line of farming. Simply to 
know a little about plowing and hoeing 
corn and cotton is not sufficient to make a 
man a real farmer. Farming is a big 
complex business and demands ten times 
the information the average farmer pos- 
sesses or is trying to secure. I asked Mr. 
Early where he would market his cattle. 
He replied, “I will sell the most of them 
in New Orleans.” I take off my hat to 


Mr. J. M. Early and trust his example 
may stimulate others. 


Tobacco Versus Cotton as a Cash 
Crop 

HILE at Andalusia recently I was 

talking to R. E. Lee, who operates 
a large farm near Red Level. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Lee has been growing some 
tobacco, which he markets over at Tifton, 
Ga. Last year, he had 100 acres planted 
in cotton; from this he gathered 36 bales. 
This with the seed netted him $3,200. He 
planted 20 acres in tobacco; from this he 
sold $4,000 worth of tobacco. 

Now, this does not go to prove that 
Mr. Lee or any other farmer should quit 
growing cotton and plant all his acreage 
in tobacco; but it does go to show the 
value of having more than one cash crop. 
The acreage in both of these crops will be 
increased this year, and I only hope that 
the prices will not decline below the point 
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Oliver No. 35—the standard 
of comparison 





Oliver Superior Walking Cultivators 
easy on man and team 








The latest and best cotton tool— 


the Oliver Hart-Parr Row Crop 





formation on the 
booklet on the Oliver 
Parr Row Crop Tractor. 





The Oliver No. 2 Cultivator 


Picking More Cotton 


Than is Growing Today 


Save the fertility of the soii for cotton. 
Proper cultivating, that conserves moisture in the soil, and saves plant 
food that weeds use up, will increase your cotton crop and will lower 
your cost of producing each bale. If you are not an Oliver user, get 
in under the 6 
For under the Oliver flag are the famous No. 2 Walking, No. 37 
Riding, proven the best tools of the Southland in horse-drawn cultiva- 
tors, and now the new Oliver Hart-Parr Row Crop Tractor, with culti- 
vator gangs, the greatest tool ever offered for the 
his acreage does not need to be so very big either. These 
tools cultivate cotton and they cultivate it right. Sweeps and shovels 
are built to meet every soil condition. And there are many, many more 
cultivators in the combined Oliver and Superior Lines, many more 
that were worked out to meet some special condition in the cotton fields 
—so get in touch with your Oliver Dealer today or send for the folder-— 
Better Cotton Cultivation With Oliver’ that gives you complete in- 
Oliver-Superior cultivators. if 


liver Flag. 


Hart- 





ig producer, and 
liver 


e will also send a new 
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OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
There is an Oliver branch in every state to serve you. 
Please send me your new folder “Better Cotton Cultivation 
With Oliver” and new booklet on the Oliver Hart-Parr Row 
Crop Tractor. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 











that will give them a profit. This fall, 


many a farmer will wish that he had 
planted more peanuts. Learn to shun 
extremes. 


Lost His Farm Growing Cotton— 
Paying for One With Food Crops 


Vy JHILE at Andalusia I also met and 

was talking to W. M. Taylor, who 
is farming near town. I learned from 
Mr. Taylor that since the war he lost a 
good farm, over near Samson, trying to 
grow all cotton. He gave up and moved 
over in Covington County and bargained 
for a farm owned by the Federal Land 
Bank. He had sense enough to change 
his system of farming, and he began to 
grow cucumbers for the Montgomery 
Pickling Plant and to grow peanuts, cora, 
and beans and to raise some hogs. Under 
this new system, he has been able to meet 
all of his payments and will soon have 
his farm clear. 

What Mr. Taylor is doing, thousands 
of others can do. I still hear those who 
have lost money during the past few 
years talk about “there is no money in 
farming.” The truth about the matter is 
it all depends upon the system that you 
follow and the judgment that you use, 
Success is still there, it is up to you to 
find it. I know that many are finding 
it just as Mr. Taylor has done. 


A WISE WATERMELON GROW-! 
| ER KNOWS HIS MELONS | 


HE South is not likely to experience 

a combination of circumstances in the 
marketing of watermelons for 1930 as 
was experienced in 1929. Past experience 
in growing and marketing watermelons by 
inexperienced farmers shows that this 
type of enterprise is hazardous and there- 
fore those without experience should en- 
ter this kind of farming with caution. 


When experienced watermelon growers 
are located in communities organized for 
assembling, grading, loading, and selling, 
it would seem desirable that they devote 
their attention to maintaining quality 
rather than to expansion. 


Watermelon seed should be treated with 
corrosive sublimate (mercuric chloride) 
before planting for the control of an- 
thracnose which is one of the most trou- 
blesome diseases that attack watermelons. 
The procedure is as follows :— 

1. Dissolve corrosive sublimate in water at 
the rate of one gram for each quart of watef. 

2. Place seed in a thin cloth bag. 

3. Soak seed in this solution for 10 minutes. 

4. Wash the seed in clear water and spread 
the seed out to dry. After they become dry, 
sack in a new bag or in a bag that was dipped 
in this solution. 

Avoid making up this solution in metal 
containers; use woodenware, glassware, 
or earthenware containers. A gallon of 
the solution is sufficient to treat two quarts 
of seed. Corrosive sublimate is a deadly 
poison when taken internally. Do not 
leave solution where it can be reached 
by children or by animals. 

GEORGE H. FIROR, 
Georgia Extension Hortjculturist. 





| ELIMINATING CORN SMUT | 
pe ll 





ORN smut is not seed-borne. The 

fungus is perpetuated on old stalks m 
the field, on fodder, and in manure in the 
feedlot, which in turn often reaches the 
cornfield Apply what manure you have t? 
other crops and as far as possible plant 
corn after other crops and not after corm. 
Seed disinfection is of no value. 

' J. L. SEAL, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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Into every BODY BY FISHER 
is built unusual durabilit 
convenience 





and 











LOOK TO THE 
BODY 


















LOOK TO THE 
BODY 























PONTIAC 











OAKLAND 


Au Fisher Bodies are of wood- 
and-steel construction—the finest 
type of body construction known to 
the body building art. 
resources and unequaled facilities 


Enormous 


enable Fisher and General Motors 
to build bodies of superior wood- 
and-steel construction for motor 
cars in all price fields. 


The framework of a Fisher Body is 
of selected hardwood, scientifically 
reinforced with powerful steel 
braces and covered with strong 
Fisher Bodies stand 


up unusually well because of their 


steel panels. 


Structural strength and thus in- 


crease owner satisfaction and 
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motoring comfort. Fisher offers 
in addition to this greater dur- 
ability many features of con- 
venience. One of these is the 
adjustable front seat that may be 
adjusted quickly and easily to suit 
the convenience of the individual 
driver. Another, is the Fisher 
non-glare vision and ventilating 
windshield which reduces the 
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annoying reflections of windshield 
glare, permits unobstructed vision 
through a single pane of plate 
glass, and allows at the same time 
a thorough and scientific venti- 
lation of the car. It may be ad- 
justed as desired with one hand, 


even while the car is in motion. 


When you buy a General Motors 
car, you make sure of this greater 
durability and convenience. Natu- 
rally, too, Fisher Bodies give added 
value and more pronounced leader- 
ship to General Motors cars, which 
are the only cars offering to the 
motor car buyer the important 
advantages of Body by Fisher. 






When Twi 


When twilight comes, thousands of farm homes 
and buildings are lighted—lighted at the touch 
of a button—lighted by electricity, which is 
cleaner, cheaper, safer, and infinitely more 
convenient than the old methods. ‘i To be 
certain of the most economical and 
trouble-free electric service, install the 

G-E Wiring System and use G-E MAzbDA 


lamps on your farm. ‘{ Electricity is 


light Comes 


bringing new profit to farms. The application of & 
G-E motors does swiftly and cheaply hundreds , 


& 


of the old, slow, and tiring farm jobs. And A 


Ay 
7] 
sg 


Se 


in the farm home, electricity cooks, cleans, 
washes, irons, and refrigerates. ‘Il If you are 
located on or near an electric power line, 
ask the power company for complete 
information concerning the possible 


uses of electricity on your farm, 


Tune in on the General Electric Special Weekly Farm 
Program on WGY (Schenectady). In addition, join us in the 
“General Electric Hour” broadcast every Saturday at 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network, 


Good lighting in the kitchen 
saves time and eyesight 


Yard lighting makes your going 
easy and discourages marauders 


GENERAL 


Farm tasks are more quickly and 
easily done under good light 


path of friendly light between 
house and barn 


ELECTRIC 
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The New 


CHEVROLET SIX 


~more for your money than ever before 


Those who seek the utmost in motoring satis- 
faction, at a price so low as to be within the 
reach of all, are invited to see and drive the 
new Chevrolet Six. 


For, again, Chevrolet has used the savings 
made possible by its great volume production 
to build a smoother, faster, better Six—a Six 
that is, by every standard of comparison, the 
Greatest Chevrolet in Chevrolet History! 


Not only does this new car rétain all those 
basic qualities which have won for Chevrolet 
such great success in the past—but, in addi- 
tion, it offers scores of specific improvements 
which vitally affect performance, comfort, 
safety and endurance. 


Lighter, stronger pistons, with bronze bush- 
ings; fully-enclosed, internal-expanding 
brakes; Delco-Lovejoy hydraulic shock ab- 


Chevrolet Motor Company, 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


sorbers, both front and rear; sturdier trans- 
mission; heavier rear axle—these are typical 
of the engineering advancements found 
throughout the entire design of the car. 


The new Fisher bodies have likewise been 
made better in every way. A new non-glare 
windshield, in all closed models, makes night 
driving safer and more pleasant. Upholsteries 
are richer and more durable. Seats are deeper 
and wider. A new instrument panel carries 
every device for perfect control of the car— 
including a new gasoline gauge. And con- 
struction throughout is stronger and sturdier. 


But no listing of features can give you any 
idea of the extra quality and value provided 
in the new Chevrolet. 
drive this finer Six to learn how much more 


You must see and 


it gives for your money. Visit your Chevrolet 
dealer today! 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Fertility treatment tests made on corn by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Experiment Station, showed that in plot No. 1 where a specified fertilizer 
was applied, the time from planting to silking was reduced by 2514 days from 
that of plot No. 2, which received no soil treatment. The yield was increased 
from an average of 11.6 bushels to 68.8 bushels per acre. 

If interested in further details, write for U. S. Government informa- 
tion and the booklet, “The Secret of a Long Life,’ which 

will be mailed to you without charge. Address: 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, O. 
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TIRES -TUBES - BATTERIES - BRAKE LINING 


COPYRIGHT 1930—— THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 





bey extra process applied to soil means the addition 
of certain elements that produce prize-winning crops. 


The extra process applied to tires means the addition of 
Gum-Dipping, which doubles the flexing life of the tire, 
increases mileage and provides a greater degree of safety. 


The size of crops which you take out of your soil will be in 
relation to the extra quality of the seed, the fertilization 


and cultivation you put into it. 


In order to take more mileage out of tires, something extra 
must be put in. Gum-Dipping...the extra process used 
only in the manufacture of Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 
...Saturates and insulates every fiber of every thread within 
the individual cord with live rubber. This process mini- 
mizes friction and heat, the greatest enemy to tire life. 


Insist upon Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires, built with the extra 
process, and assure yourself a bumper crop of extra miles 
of tire service at no additional cost. The Firestone dealer 

in your community will save you money 
and serve you better! 





“The Voice of Firestone’ 
Every Monday night 
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HOW A. P. JOHNS WON STA- 
PLE COTTON CONTEST 








A’ P. JOHNS, widely known farmer of 
Toccoa, Stephens County, was the 
winner of the 1929 Georgia Five Acre 
Long-Staple Contest with a yield of 5,275 
pounds of lint cotton on five acres. Mr. 
Johns produced this cotton at a cost of 7 
cents per pound, and it returned a profit 
of $581.80. 


Mr. Johns, who has been in his present 
location for more than 30 years, cultivates 
100 acres according to the most progres- 
sive methods. He attributes his success to 
good farming practices and heavy appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizers properly 
applied. The Johns farm is comprised 
of 576 acres, 100 of which are in culti- 
vation. Mr. Johns usually plants 25 acres 
to cotton, 60 to corn, and 15 acres to oats. 

Mr. Johns’ cotton crops attract atten- 
tion through northern Georgia and south- 
ern South Carolina because of the uni- 
formity of stand and the heavy fruiting 
qualities of the plants. He plants Coker 
No. 5, Piedmont Cleveland, and Delfos 
cottons. 

The outstanding feature of Mr. Johns’ 
farming practice is the heavy application 
of commercial fertilizer, which he consid- 
ers essential to the most profitable re- 
sults. Under the 1929 prize five-acre cot- 
ton crop he used 1,000 pounds of a 5-12-5 
commercial mixture and side-dressed with 
200 pounds of Ammo-Phos B, an air nitro- 
gen fertilizer containing 16% per cent 
nitrogen and 20 per cent phosphoric acid. 
Mr. Johns’ method ‘of applying commer- 
cial fertilizer was as follows: 125 pounds 
of calcium cyanamid was distributed in 
the furrows and covered with a drag. 
Two days later a 5-12-5 mixture was ap- 
plied in the same furrow and thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. Later in the season 
when the cotton plants were putting on 
first squares, the first side-dressing of 100 
pounds of Ammo-Phos was used. About 
18 days later a second application of 
Ammo-Phos B was used at the rate of 100 
pounds per acre. 

Mr. Johns’ cultivated land lies in the 
typical Piedmont creek bottom. It is the 
custom on this farm to flat-break the land 
with a tractor gang plow to a depth of 10 
inches. Mr. Johns believes that fall break- 
ing would be the best, but it is seldom 
that his crops are gathered in time for 
the plowing operation to be completed 
before January. 

Ground for the 1929 prize crop of cot- 
ton was prepared in the usual way. Af- 
ter flat-breaking, rows were laid off with 
a shovel plow 3% feet apart. The beds 
were formed by listing two furrows into 
this marker row and throwing out the 
middles with double moldboard middle- 
splitter. Mr. Johns finds that a slight 
bed causes the bed to dry out sooner, to 
warm up, and causes the seed to germinate 
early in the season. It is in the furrow 
Tun to mark the location of the rows that 
Mr. Johns applies the preplanting appli- 
cation of fertilizer. 

The 1929 crop was planted April 20 
and cultivated four times with 24-inch 
heel sweeps. An excellent stand was se- 
cured and the crop was chopped out but 
received no further hoeing. One and two 
stalks 8 to 10 inches apart were left in 
the drill. 

Mr. Johns entered several prize stalks in 
the Sears Roebuck contest. One of the 
stalks had 186 grown bolls on it. The field 
1 which the prize patch was located has 
received similar treatment for a period of 
three years. Adjoining land worked in 
the same way but upon which small appli- 
‘ations of fertilizer have been made did 
hot produce over 50 per cent as much as 
the prize patch. Mr. Johns is thoroughly 
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1200 LBS. 


OW “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers boost 

the grower’s return from tobacco is 
well illustrated by the crop of J. M. Barfield 
and Son, of Chula, Tift Co., Ga. Last season 
they got 1200 Ibs. of tobacco per acre from 
90 acres, or 250 lbs. per acre more than the 
average yield in their neighborhood. The 
crop sold for an average of 22 cents a lb.— 
3 cents a lb. premium due to excellent quality. 
The increased yield and premium price meant 
$7515 extra income from this 90-acre crop. 
Mr. J. M. Barfield writes: 


“This year I grew 90 acres of tobacco. 
I used your ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer 
and my yield was 250 to 300 pounds per 
acre more than the average for this sec- 
tion. I received 2 to 4 cents per pound 
above the prevailing price because my 
tobacco was of such good quality. 


“I have used several different makes 
of fertilizer, but ‘AA QUALITY’ always 
gives me better results in every way.” 


Results like those obtained by Mr. Barfield 
and hundreds of other growers are what 


90 Acres of Tobacco” 





(Left) Mr. J. M. Barfield, Chula, 
Tit Co., Ga., and his son, authorize 
the statement that “AA QUAL- 
ITY” Fertilizer increased their 
tobacco yield 250 to 300 lbs. per 
acre last season. 


(Below) Mr. W. H. Booker, Good- 
way, Monroe Co., Ala., whose 10- 
acre cotton crop, grown with 
AGRICO for cotton, yielded 8 
bales—or just twice the average 
in bis section. 








PER ACRE 


make farming profitable . . . and they are by 
no means exceptional where “AA QUAL- 
ITY” Fertilizers are used. 


300 Lbs. More Cotton per Acre 


Take these facts furnished by Mr. W. H: 
Booker, Goodway, Monroe Co., Ala., who 
wrote, on Oct. 23, 1929: “I used your AGRICO 
for Cotton on a 10-acre patch and picked 
4286 lbs. of lint cotton. This is by far the 
best yield I know of in this section. If more 
farmers had used AGRICO they would have 
made more cotton.” 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers produce bigger 
crops of better quality because they are made 
from carefully-selected and tested materials, 
and are so compounded and blended as to 
provide a continuous supply of available plant 
foods throughout the entire growing season. 
Long curing insures the excellent mechan- 
ical condition so necessary for even and easy 
distribution. 


Try “AA QUALITY” goods this year. There 
is a dealer near you. See him this week. 


“AA QUALITY ’ Fertilizers 





Montgomery, Ala. 


~» : Manufactured only by 
‘) The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Convinced that the profit made from a 
Sotton crop is in proportion to the yield 
Per acre, T. L. WILKERSON. 
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Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money 


If you want to do business with the most prosperous 


farmers in the South, use the classified columns of THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. Its clas- 
sified advertisers report positive results which would seem 
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absolutely amazing to those who have never used this 
leading and largest farm weekly. Now is the time of year 
when results are even greater than usual. Send your order 
to our nearest office. 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR! 
Ce —_ 
ONDAY, March 17.—St. Patrick’s 
Day. The children will enjoy dec- 
orating the dinner table with greenery 
it honor of Ireland’s patron saint. And 
mother can add to 
the festivity of the 
occasion by serving 
spinach or turnip 
salad and by color- 
ing the cake icing a 
delicate green. 
Tuesday, March 18. 
—Perhaps some of 
last summer’s wash- 
able dresses can be 
lengthened by  in- 
serting a band of contrasting color just 
above the hem. 
Wednesday, March 
in the windows of the oil 
cracked or broken, replace it with new. 
Otherwise the stove will not give good 
service. 
Thursday, March 20.—Denatured alco- 
hol is excellent for cleaning mirrors. 
It evaporates quickly and does not get 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 


19.—If the mica 
range is 


behind the frames and loosen them as 
water sometimes does. 

Friday, March 21—A _ flat cushion 
covered with oilcloth will be found 


useful as a kneeling pad when working 
in the garden. 

Saturday, March 22.—Raisin cinnamon 
rolls are quickly made and will be en- 
joyed for dessert today. Here is the 
recipe :— 

Raisin Cinnamon Rolls.—Two cups flour, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, % ‘teaspoon salt, 
2 teaspoons sugar, 3 tablespoons fat, 4 cup 
milk. Prepare biscuit dough from the above 
ingredients. Roll quite thin, spread with 
melted butter. Sprinkle liberally with raisins, 
cinnamon, and brown sugar. Roll up and cut 
in inch slices. Place close together in a pan 
and bake. 

Sunday, March 23—“Friendship is no 
plant of hasty growth; though planted in 
esteem’s deep-fixed soil, the gradual cul- 
ture of kind intercourse must bring it to 
perfection.”—Joanna Bailie. 








| MAKING OVER OLD FLOORS 
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Courtesy Corning Glass Works. 





LABOR-SAVERS IN THE KITCHEN 


Glass oven dishes are attractive in appearance 
baking 


be brought right to the table in them. A 
makes it possible to cook two foods at once. 


and save dish washing as the foods can 
dish with a partition down the middle 
Could anything be more appetizing than the 


little cups of mashed potatoes filled with peas, served as an accompaniment to Swiss steak? 


dipped into the individual spatter color 
and the paint allowed to drip in scattered 
drops on the floor. This is repeated with 
each color, using, however, a different 
whiskbroom with each color. It is a good 
idea to practice spattering on an old piece 
of paper until you get the knack of it. 


This same finish may easily be produced 
by using a scrubbing brush instead of a 
whiskbroom. The brush is dipped into the 
paint color, then held about five inches 
from the floor and an old knife run 
straight across the bristles forcing the 
paint to spatter about. The bristles of 
the brush should not come in contact with 
the floor. 

Another decorative finish for an other- 
wise plain, uninteresting floor is stencil- 
ing. This is an especially effective method 
for bringing color and design to a painted 
floor. A conventional design of simple 
lines is the safest to choose, depending 
for effect upon the contrasting color that 
is used, MARIE HULSER. 





ON’T be discouraged, when fixing up 

a room, with the condition of the 
floor. Old floors, even when they have 
reached the splintering stage, may be im- 
proved to the point of being a decorative 
asset. 

A coat of good floor paint is the first 
step, since such a coating will help to 
conceal mars and blemishes. Too, it will 
permit you to introduce color to your 
floor, which is especially appropriate to 


interiors right now—not brilliant, startling _ 


color, but quiet, harmonizing color which 
will lend itself to further decorative treat- 
ment. 

A plain paint coating will do much to 
conceal floor defects, both because of its 
opaque finish and because of its adaptabil- 
ity to further decoration. A spatter treat- 
ment on a painted floor, for example, is 
unusually attractive, as well as easy to ac- 
complish, and while the paint coating will 
do much to conceal defects, the spatter 
does even more, owing to the naturally 
mottled appearance it lends. 


First the floor is refinished, after hav- 
ing been cleaned and prepared, in a good 
floor paint. Gray makes a good ground 
color for thé spatter finish, or a deep 
brown would lend itself nicely. Then 
three or more colors are chosen which 
will contrast or harmonize with the back- 
ground color. For illustration let us select 
green, maize, and rose, for the gray floor. 
A whiskbroom is the necessary implement 
with which to do the spattering. It. is 


| BOOKS AND THE CHILD | 


“T CANNOT tell you how shocked I 

was at the poverty of books, papers, 
and magazines in the homes I have vis- 
ited,” a young woman declared recently 
after making a survey of a number of 
small towns and rural communities in 
Texas. “Home after home had evi- 
dences of good living, yet many of them, 
hundreds of them, had no books at all. 











There were cars for the children to ride 
to the picture shows, there were radios 
and talking machines, there were pic- 
tures on the walls, but the dearth of 
reading materia] sent me away sick at 
heart.” 


A door to the most satisfactory pleas- 
ures that the material world can offer is 
forever closed to the non-reading person, 
and the father or mother or teacher who 
does not seek to cultivate a love of read- 
ing in children is losing one of the 
greatest opportunities for building hap- 
py, contented, strong visioned lives. Life 
takes on a thousand new shades of mean- 
ing to the person who loves good books; 
romance and adventure are his for the 
asking, and never an evening grows so 
dull but that reading can bring whole- 
some entertainment. 


If books are given to them soon 
enough the majority of children will 
read and love it as naturally as they 


plead for stories at the dawn of story 
consciousness. But the love of reading 
is soon stifled if the material is not there 
to feed it. Parents should supply their 
children with wholesome reading mate- 
rial even if they have to undergo priva- 
tions to do so. Nothing can take the 
place of books, nothing can inspire and 
teach principles of honor, bravery, and 
courage as can the stories of great men 
and women. 

As Collier has 
“Books are a guide in 
entertainment for age. 


so beautifully said, 
youth, and an 
They support us 
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—Courtesy The Vollrath Company. 


“THREE-IN-ONE” DISHES 
_ These enamel dishes might be called “three in one” for they are excellent for baking 
in the oven, are pretty enough to bring to the table, and can be covered and put in the 
refrigerator, where the square shape saves much space. 
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under solitude, and keep us from becom- 
ing a burden to ourselves. They help us 
to forget the crosses of men and things, 
compose our cares and passions, and lay 
our disappointments asleep. When we 
are weary of the living we may repair 
to the dead, who have nothing of pee- 
vishness, pride, or design in their con- 
versation.” S. KIRGAN. 

Freestone County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note.—Parents who are in doubt 
as to what books to give their children 
should write to the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for the bulle- 
tin Home Education Circular No, 1, “1,000 
Good Books for Children.” The bulletin 
is 5 cents. 


| PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, W% cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Fashions are making such decided changes 
this season that in order to be up-to-date 
you need the latest style guide. Our new 
spring fashion magazine, just off the press, 
will give you the most recent fashion news 
as to style, fabric, and trimming. The price 
is 15 cents. Send today for your copy, ad- 
dressing Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 











Two pat- 





| A GIFT FOR YOUR BABY 


E HAVE a present for your baby. 

Since he is too small to read about 
it and send for it for himself, won’t you, 
his mother, do it for him? We want to 
send a copy of the booklet Our Babies, 
to every little child whose parents be- 
long to The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman family. We feel that the 
baby whose mother reads and _ studies 
this booklet will be happier and healthier 
and will stand a better chance to develop 
into a sturdy youngster. 

Here in simple form is just the knowl- 
edge that every young mother needs. 
For instance there are rules for feeding 
the baby, directions for bathing it, lists 
of necessary clothing, and suggestions 
as to what to do if sickness comes. The 
author is Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, the 
well known authority on infant care. 
The booklet is attractively bound and 
illustrated with a great many pictures. 

As long as the supply lasts we shall 
be delighted to send a free copy of Our 
Babies to every mother or father who 
writes for it. Please address your re 








‘quest to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The 


Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
(your nearest office), and enclose 4 cents 
in stamps or coin to cover the postage. 


| PRETTY HANDS | 


\ 








OT everybody has beautifully shaped 

hands but everyone can have well 
cared for hands. It need not take a great 
deal of time. One of the first and most 
important points is to use mild soaps for 
dish washing, laundry work, and 
other household tasks. Continually plung- 
ing the hands into strong suds dries and 
roughens the skin so that all the lotions 
in the world will not make it soft: and 
white again. As far as possible, luke- 
warm water rather than-very hot or cold 
water should be used. And the hands 
should always be carefully dried after 
they have been wet. Keep a bottle ¢ 
hand lotion in the kitchen and another ™ 
the bathroom and apply a little each time 
the hands are washed. 

The finger nails should not be cut bat 
shaped with a file or emery board. 
package of the latter can be bought at 
any drug store for 10 cents and will Tast; 
for months. The cuticle around the4 
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of the nail should be pushed back gently 
with an orange wood stick. Hangnails 
or rough bits of skin may be clipped off 
carefully with a cuticle scissors. The use 
of a liquid nail polish protects the nails 
from surface stains and keeps them from 
breaking easily if they are inclined to be 
brittle. 





[KITCHEN MAGIC 


_— 
ODERN kitchen utensils can truly 
be said to perform kitchen magic. 
Aluminum, enameled ware, and oven 








—Courtesy West Bend Aluminum Co. 


KITCHEN MAGIC 


If you do your cooking on a kerosene or elec- 
tric range you will like these triple pans that 
fit together over one burner. Three vegetables 
can be cooked with the fuel generally used 
for one. They are made of aluminum and are 
good looking, light, and easily cleaned. 


glass are as easily cleaned as a china 
plate. They are light to handle, do not 
injure the most delicate flavors, and add 
immensely to the housewife’s pride in 
her kitchen. The manufacturers have 
devised many new and improved shapes 
which make kitchen work easier and 
help the cook to produce tempting meals 
with little effort. 


We shall be glad to send the names of 
the manufacturers of the cooking uten- 
sils illustrated to anyone writing for 
them. Please address your request to 


Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman (your nearest 
office), and inclose a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 





| WITH AN IRISH FLAVOR 


HETHER you are giving a St. 
Patrick’s Day party or just want to 
mark the day for the family, you will en- 
joy the following recipes. Of course 
there is no reason whey they should not 
be used on other occasions besides :— 


Shamrock Salad.—Two green peppers, 1 cup 
cottage cheese, 3 tablespoons milk, 2 table- 
spoons chopped nuts, salt, % teaspoon cay- 
enne, mayonnaise or French dressing. Cut off 
stem end of peppers. Remove seeds and soak 
in cold water for at least 10 minutes. Com- 
bine cheese, milk, and nuts, and season with 
salt and pepper. Pack peppers tightly with 
cheese mixture. Stand in refrigerator until 
ready to serve. Slice across thinly and lay 
three or four slices on a bed of water cress 
or lettuce in such a fashion as to resemble a 
shamrock. Make a stem out of a slice of 
green pepper. Serve with salad dressing. 

Shamrock Rolls.—Scald 1 cup 
while lukewarm add % yeast cake 
in 2 tablespoons warm water, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, and 2 cups sifted 
flour. Set aside to rise. When very light 
add 3 teaspoons butter and 1 well beaten 








milk, and 
dissolved 


egg. Add enough flour to knead well. Mold 
into balls, putting 3 in each muffin ring; 
when double in size bake and serve while 


hot. 


St. Patrick’s Custard.—Blend ™% cup corn- 
starch with % cup sugar, and % teaspoon 
salt. Stir this into 3 cups of scalded milk; 
cook over hot water for 15 minutes, stirring 
frequently. Color this with color paste or 
vegetable coloring a delicate shade of green. 
Serve with whipped cream. 

Pistachio Ice Cream.—One pint milk 
(scalded), 1 tablespoon flour, 14 cups sugar, 
1 egg, % teaspoon salt, 1 quart thin cream, 
1 tablespoon vanilla extract, 1 teaspoon 
almond extract, green food color. Mix 
the flour, sugar, and salt together thor- 
oughly. Beat the egg slightly and add it to 
the first mixture. Add the scalded milk and 
cook as a custard in a double boiler until 
the mixture will coat a spoon. Allow mix- 
ture to cool, add cream, and green coloring. 








Pattern Department 
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27—No woman can have too many dainty 
cotton frocks for spring and summer 
wear. With full skirt and normal 
waist line, this one is enchantingly 
quaint and becoming. The cape col- 
lar is very smart and the frock can 
be made with or without sleeves. 
The pattern is designed for sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 re- 
quires 2% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 35-inch contrasting. 
%4—Play hours can be thoroughly en- 
joyed by the small miss who wears 
Such a becoming frock as this. The 
turnover collar and cuffs match the 
applied hem. A very few hours’ work 
will complete the little dress which 
is designed for sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 15% yards of 

















32-inch material with % yard of 35- 
inch contrasting. 

389—T hese 
popular. 
covert cloth are the favorites among 


spring suits are 
Light weight 


very, very 
tweed and 


wool materials. Rajah and flat crepe, 
pique, and cotton prints are used 
also. This design is good for the 
home seamstress as the softly draped 
collar is more easily managed than a 
tailored one. The sleeveless tuck-in 
blouse should be made of crepe or 
satin for a wool or silk suit, or of 
voile for a cotton suit. Designed for 
sizes 16, 18, 20.years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards of 39-inch material 
with 1% yards of 39-inch contrasting 
and % yard of 3%-inch ribbon. 
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EXTRA YEARS 
of SERVICE 





COPPER 











GULFSTEEL fence is 
stronger, because it is 
from copper-bear- 

éng steel 

















The GULFSTEEL 
“Kan’t-Slip-Knot”’ 
fesists any pressure with- 
out sacrificing flexibility 


ror 















The wires in 
GULFSTEEL fence are 
brime-quality steel, 
covered by a thick, pro- 

tective coating of 
Electrolytic Zinc 
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GULFSTEEL woven-wire fence is an 
investment that will soon pay for itself, 
and return you dividends in increased 
profits from crops and stock for years 
to come. There’sa GULFSTEEL quality 
fence for every farm purpose, and a 
GULFSTEEL dealer near you who will 
help you select the fence best suited to 
your needs. GULFSTEEL costs no more 
than ordinary fence, yet because it is made 
of copper-bearing steel; is tougher, 
stronger, and coated with Electrolytic 
zinc, it gives you“ Extra years of Service”, 
Write for our booklet “Fence Your Way 
to Farm Prosperity,” written by a rec- 
ognized farm authority for practical 
Southern farmers. 





GULFSTEEL 


Quality FENCE 








GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





Ingots Angles Barbed Wire Nails 

Billets Bright Wire Galvanized) te Galvanized Nails 
Slabs Annealed Wire Wire and Rods Cement Coated Nallg 
Wire Rods Galvanized StraightenedandCut Staples 













“T have used Pratts ex- 


I used no other feeds 
than Pratts."’ 
ar D. Reese, 
Emaus, Pa 


THE VITAMIN D GUARANTEES 

























Most Growth Per Pound of Feed 


at , the cost and none of the bother of cod liver oil 


Few need to be reminded that 
growing pullets is all expense— 
no income. 

The quicker you bring them 
to maturity, the better. 

Pratts has always gontained 
the cereals, animal protein and 
minerals that give the greatest 
growth of bone, muscle and 
feather per pound of feed. Thou- 
sands of poultrymen know it! 


Now you have extra assur- 
ance. For this fine standard 
growing mash is processed with 
such an abundant supply of 
Sun-Vitamin D that April’s 
growing birds have all the bene- 
fit of July sunshine. 

Vitamin D is the vitamin that 
helps birds get the greatest value 
from food elements of their mash. 

Sunshine is the natural sup- 
ply. But modern poultry raising 
demands that birds be grown 
at the times of year when sun- 
shine is most scarce and weak. 


Here is a full supply. Right 
in the feed so they’re sure to 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


403 Walnut Street 





atts Buttermilk 


get it. Surely no one will deny 
the value of these ingredients | 
in building bone, muscle, 
feather, nerve and egg-making 
vigor: dried buttermilk, feeding 
oatmeal, corn meal, wheat mid- 
dlings, meat scrap, fish meal, 
alfalfa meal, and necessary 
minerals. Now their full value 
in building your birds to a 
healthful early maturity is fur- 
ther insured by this special Vi- 


tamin D processing. The Vita- | 


min that makes certain that 
birds get the nourishment in 
these splendid ingredients, guar- 
anteed not only as to quality 
but as to uniformity of propor- 
tion. Every bag of Pratts is 
exactly like every other. Uni- 
form feed gives uniform results. 


See your 
Pratt deal- 
er. If you 
are in doubt 
as to which 
local dealer 
sells Pratts, 
write us. 
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Growing Mash 





CHICK FOOD 


e LAYING MASH 


eles Quality Feed Line 
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SCOUT CONTEST REPORT 


S THIS is being written the first 


week in March, the close of The 
Farmer Tribe Efficiency 
Contest is but little more than two weeks 
away, with Ernest L. Gambell having 








| forged to the front with a tremendous 


| 


| points ; 





| spurt during the last thirty days. 


At the 
end of February he had a total of 291 
Gilbert White, leader since the 
early days of the contest, is second with 
209 points; William Woodward still holds 
safely to third place with 174 points. The 
detailed report is given below. The final 
report and announcement of winners will 
be made as soon as possible after March 
21, the last day of the contest. ; 


STANDING FEBRUARY 28, 1929 
Name Points 
Ernest L. Gambell, Jackson, Tenn. ...... 291 
Gilbert White, Celeste, Texas .......-.++- 209 


| William Woodward, Blackstock, S. C. .. 174 


| Howard McKenzie, Rt. 4, Gastonia, N. C. 124 
Royster McKeown, Blackstock, S. C. .. 101 
| Quay Yarbrough, Vardaman, Miss. ...... 9 
Everett Woodson, Wolfe City, Texas .... 88 
Bees Cartes, Asse, Tes socccessccacsss 75 
Arnold Boles, Box 187, Mingus, Texas.. 43 
Estle Gambell, Pinson, Tenn. ...........- 35 
Eugene Greenfield, Waveland, Ark. ...... 35 
Leamond Faust, Birmingham, Ala. ...... 26 





| 


| been returned to us. 





Hampton Burkhalter, Nashville, Tenn... 25 


'|HAS YOUR MEMBERSHIP OUT- 
FIT REACHED YOU? 


CHIEVEMENT Club membership 
outfits sent to the boys and girls 
listed below at the addresses given have 
If your name is 
in the list won’t you please send us your 
correct address at once so that your 








| membership card and other material may 


be sent you? 
Georgia- Alabama 
Lorene Martin, Oneonta, Ala. 
Wilburn James, R. F. D. 2, Empire, Ala. 
Wheeler Hardy, Lineville, Ala. 
Callie Hardy, Lineville, Ala. 
Jannie A. Stephen, R. F. D. 1, 


Box 17, 
State, Georgia. ; 





'| SCOUTING IN REGION FIVE | 





UE to the efforts of a number of 

active Lone Scouts, both old-timers 
and new-timers, Region Five completed a 
very successful year in Lone Scouting in 
1929, 

The region won 930 contributing points 
(This does not include newspaper points, 
of which I am sure 500 were won.) The 
points by states are as follows: Tennes- 
see, 483; Arkansas, 364; Mississippi 23; 
Alabama, 55, and Louisiana 1. 

In the matter of title winning, Arkan- 
sas easily led the rest with 27 out of a 
total of 53 titles won. Tennessee came 
next with 16. Mississippi had 5 title win- 


Irom (tol/ & 


S~ Address Letters to UnclePE (Care of A 
















ners, while Alabama had 3 and Louisiana 
had 2. Arkansas held the lead in the 
number of LSO, LSB, and GC titles won 
with 7 LOS’s, 5 LSB’s, and 4 GC’s. Ten- 
nessee led in the winning of contributors’ 
awards with 2 LSC’s, 2 LSS’s, 2 LSG’s 
and 1 Quill winner. Arkansas also had 
1 Quill winner. 

R. JEWELL ALLEN, GC, (8) ° 


| CORRESPONDENCE ROLL | 


= boys would like to correspond 
with brother scouts :— 

Clem Denton, Addison, Ala. Interested in 
protecting the birds and passing the scout 
tests. 

William Smith, Cascade, Virginia, says to 
tell all of the Lone Scouts to write him. His 
letter carried the sticker, “I’m pulling with 
Region 3. Are you?” 

Henry L. Pinson, Brevard, N. C., wants to 
correspond with other scouts. 











If you want to become a LONE 
SCOUT, fill in this blank and mail 
to The Progressive Farmer Tribe of 
Lone Scouts, Birmingham, Ala. 


PO eeeU CUETO SOC OCS SCO CSCC Teer eer) 


Address 


POU eee CUT OECCOCOOC SCC E eee) 


Peet Qaheei i csccccccevses 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 














“Teacher apologized when she found 
out it was Pug instead o’ me that e& 
ploded a firecracker on the stove. Mine 
didn’t explode.” 

“I guess I got all the physiology ques 
tions right if a adenoid is a little news 
paper.” 





Dear Uncle P. F.:— 


Sincerely yours, 


approval and support. 





SEND IN YOUR APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP NOW 


(Send your application to Uncle P. F., The Progressive Farmer, 
at nearest office) 


BN i s6cccceeceebebeeeeeeesetrre 


I want to become a member of The Progressive Farmer's Achieve 
Club for boys and girls. I’m going to be one of those who do things in 


NGM. cccccccvccccdcesececevecescecscesaseoecess@ 


BEE civesnscscais ceccccccccetceedes: Agpocccccs DWtneapeertseem 
One of my parents has signed below as evidence that I have their 


SIGNER. .ccccecccccecsccceccccescccTeeocnre ovemesoeely 


(There are no membership fees of any kind.) 


ment 
1930. 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament sheweth his handiwork.—Psalms 


19:1. 

ISS Elizabeth Ferabee, Davie Coun- 
M ty, North Carolina, gets first place 
in Uncle P.F.’s column this week with 
her very entertaining letter :— 
Dear Uncle P. F.:— 


I always read your “views” when our 
Progressive Farmer arrives, and have often 
thought I would enjoy writing to you and 
your columns. I especially enjoy all you give 
us regarding the birds for I like to hear 


ce Kite Sie 





“PAINTING THE CLODS WITH SUNSHINE” 


Drawn by Anna Mary Mattingly, Marion 
County, Ky. 


them sing and watch them while: building 
their nests. I know many of the birds when 
I hear their songs, and just this past season 
I found a kildeer’s nest in our oatfield. How 
I did laugh to see those little birds as they 
tried to use their “tom-walkers”—long legs 
—in learning to run. I also like to draw 
the pictures of the different birds. 


ELIZABETH FERABEE. 


A. J. Thomas told me in the last con- 
test, “I like ‘Willie Willis Says.’ He is 
about my size and talks to suit me.” “I 
like the riddles because my father is al- 
ways a good hand to tell riddles and 
jokes and I always like to hear new 
ones,” wrote Hilda Jackson. This came 
from Lessie Ellen Howard: “I enjoy 
7 to 17 mainly for its little contests and 
the friendly advice given in Uncle P.F.’s 
letters. I thoroughly enjoy the contests. 
They are educational as well as enter- 
taining.” Crazy Ike, in the few months 
that he has been with us, has become 
one of the “bunch,” and Mary Liles ex- 
pressed the sentiments of many, many 
more in writing, “I have enjoyed the 
ditties by Crazy Ike. In our last paper 
Crazy Ike wishes us a Merry Christmas 
and if you see him please wish him a 
Merry Christmas for me.” I always ap- 
preciate comments of this kind, young 
folks, for it helps me to make ‘7 to 17” 
better and more interesting to you. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—How many of you 
would like to see a “ditty book,” a booklet 
carrying the best of the ditties that have 
been sent to Crazy Ike during the last few 
months? Would you like to have a copy 
of such a booklet for yourself? If enough of 
our Seven to Seventeeners are interested, 
we shall prepare one for them. Write Uncle 
P. F. your wish. 


The World of Plants.—The most important 
fruits of temperate climates all belong to 
one great family of plants known as the 
Rosaceae, or Rose Family. What are the 
most important fruits in your community? 
Well, likely you will name the peach, plums 
of many sorts, apple, pear, strawberry, 
taspberry, blackberry, dewberry, and perhaps 
cherry, crab apple, apricot, and quince. All 
of them belong to the Rose Family. Then 
there are the haws and hackberries that ev- | 
ety farm boy is familiar with. And we must 
tot forget the almost limitless varieties of 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 
Tillage Tools 


The McCormick-Deering ROTARY HOE is a tool that 
will do a young crop more good, and do it faster, than 
any other implement yet invented. It breaks crusts, 
mulches, conserves moisture, keeps weeds down, and 
thoroughly cultivates crops of young corn, beans, mint, 
beets, or potatoes. Working widths, 7 to 10% ft. Two 
or three 2-row hoes and a Farmall tractor make an 
outfit for fast work. 











This is the ROTARY HOE... one of the 
many tillage tools in the McCormick-Deering line 


The full line includes disk Right now is a good time 
harrows; soil pulverizers; to make sure that your im- 
field, orchard, and row-crop plement shed holds no badly 


cultivators; spring-tooth 
pena pei rm out-of-date or worn-out 
tillage tools. 


rows; peg-tooth harrows; 


quack-grass harrows, etc. Cull out the wasters and 


’ replace them with new SOIL PULVERIZERS, for h 
OU'LL find all-around ing pme, nuiig atlas 
efficient McCormick-Deer- mt gulanal axe ollng wii 
ing equipment. 





efficiency and satisfac- 
tion in McCormick-Deering 
Tillage Tools. They will help The McCormick- Deering 
you to cut production costs dealer will show you the 
—to do a better job, easier latest, improved McCor- 
and faster, with less spent mick-Deering Tillage Tools. 
for power and labor. Write for a folder. Address 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


a id OF AMERICA ‘ ioe alk The McCormick-Deering line includes Disk Harrows 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois of every type, for tractor and horse operation 














rill Start You in Business 
(28 ina STORE Like This 


Soy Bean Cow Pea fe $150 Weekly Profits CARNATION FACTORY TO CONSUMER STORES 
gS rnish = 
‘ J 














toses which have the family name itself. 
I must tell you more about this family next 
Week, | 


Prize Contest.—Don’t you think it’s time | 
that we heard from all the boys and girls 
Who planted gourd seed last year in order to 
have homes for the martins in 1930? I do, 
and this is what wé want them to tell us: 
the number of gourds grown, how many have 
been Put up for martins, how many martins 
have arrived, and any unusual or interesting 
*xperiences in growing the gourds. For the 
best letter there will be a prize of $2, with 
$1 tach for second and third, and a fine set 
of bird pictures in natural colors to each 
= or girl who sends in a letter and asks 
P a Pictures. Mail your letters to Uncle 
then a The Progressive Farmer, not later 

arch 23. If you can include a picture 


of the gourds or your martin pole, so much 
the better. 


Sincerely yours, 
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INOCULATION i 
: = lwanted at once—experience unnecessary—fo: 
210 bv. size . . . $2-5% or 25¢ per bu. = |tory-to-Consumer Stores. One to be established in each town—to]/ 
sell groceries, food products, daily hb hold ies far below 
LATEST PRICES — ALL LEGUMES chain store Tam out to underselland lick My chain stares of 
i i ft e to me you are honest and a worker, your 
et “Si ee future ts assured. vere d.. Fl teach you everything, make you | leading 
I bu. size .40 4 bu. size....$ .40 Yo bu. size.$ .30 pe yp ee + me at once. mee, 5. ee Pres. 
2bu.size. 70 Yobu.sze. 60 1 bu. size. .50 CARNATION CO.__680 Carnation Suse 
Sbu. size. 1.50 Ibu.size 1.00 32 bu. size. 1.40 
10 bu. size. 2.50 5 bu. size... 4.75 5 bu. size. 1.75 





WARNING 
U S. Agr. Dep't. Bul No. 1496 says: “Keeping bacteria 
cultures a long time on shelves of seed stores may easily 
prove harmful even to the best cultures.” Before each new 
season opens all left over NITRAGIN is returned and re- 
placed. Look for this year's expiration date — December Ist, 
1930 Insist on NITRAGIN for freshness and high germ- 
count. Order from your dealer or seed catalog If not carried, 
order from us direct, stating kind of seed to be inoculated. 
Write for booklet on Inoculation of Legumes 


> Protect — ee maid Standard of the World Sy 
| RPh Ovicinal Your Hardware Dealer Has Them Sy 
SSAA AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. (took for 


Hes Served The Farmar Over 34 Yeors BRIDGEPORT, CONN. . on the . { 
THE NITEAGIN TO., 690 Netiend] Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis, 
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A Long-wearing 


MUD TIRE CHAIN 
Ask for the. 


WEED AMERICAN 


THE WEED AMERICAN 


doubles the usual wear 


This new tire chain doubles the wear you expect. 
It has re-enforcing bars of steel across the cross 
links that contact the road. They are welded on 
electrically. It has also a new electrically welded 
side chain. The result is much more mileage per 
pair of chains, 

In fact, this new Weed American tire chain 
seemed too good to be true, so we abused it, mis- 
used it, and tried it out on every sort of road and 
testing ground, For two years we abused it. It 
stood up twice as well. So now we are telling you 
about it, and your dealer sells it. It’s a great mud 
and rut chain. Look it over. That’s all we ask. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 








THE NEW SIDE CHAIN 
It’s electrically welded. It has 
more links. It can’t kink. It’s 
tougher. It’s stronger in the pull 
and withstands the roughest ruts. 
It wears longer. 





THE NEW CROSS CHAIN 
Re-enforcing bars are electrically 
welded acrossthe crosschain links 
that take the road wear. These 
bars add a more 


tenacious road co 
grip and make 
the chains wear . 


much longer. 
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FREIGHT PAID 


as 
Price Includes all lumber 
readi-cut, mill-work, windows, doors, 
interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, 
glass, nails, paints, varnish and stains. All 
materials shipped in a sealed box car direct 
from the big Aladdin Mills by prepaid 
freight. Safe arrival guaranteed. Many 
other designs from $366 to $1688. 5 to9 rooms, 


Wholesale Prices 








Burs Ins 
DROOMHOME 








Buy direct from the Aladdin Mills at wholesale prices. Save 
18% lumber waste. and 30% labor cost. All lumber is cut-to-fit 


at the Mill on huge labor-saving machines, instead of on the 
job, where lumber and labor waste! costs dearly. Complete instructions and 
drawings enable you to build an Aladdin yourself if you are handy with tools. 





FREE Catalog 


Address nearest Office to- 
day for FREE Book of 
* Aladdin Homes, Summer 
vy. Cottages and Garages. Ask for 
* ; m= Catalog No. 1187. Send NOW! 
e eaamp «THEALADDIN CO., City, Mich. 
Garages*92 uF Witmington,N.c. Patines ore. 





6 Rooms *1020 





The Progressive Farmer 


Alabama 4e¢H Honor Roll 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 


Lucile Logan has done 4-H club work for 
three years. She has carried two cotton 
projects and averaged 2,000 pounds of seed 


cotton per acre. She has also carried one 


poultry project from which she cleared $30. 
From her cotton project receipts she has 


purchased her heifer. She repre- 
sented her county at the state fair on the 
livestock judging team in 1928 and 1929, win- 
ning first place in 1928, and stood second in 
judging swine in 1929. Awarded Atwater- 
Kent receiving set in 1929 for having largest 
yield from cotton which was presented to her 
by the educational bureau of the Chilean Ni- 
trate of Soda Company. 

J. E. Jacobs has done outstanding work in 
cotton and calf club work. From the re- 
ceipts of his cotton project in 1928 he pur- 
chased a purebred heifer which dropped a 
heifer calf in the spring of 1929. He is well 
on the road in establishing a purebred Jer- 
sey herd. 

Lee Terry has done outstanding 4-H club 
work in holding his club’s enrollment to the 
highest membership within the tounty dur- 
ing his four years’ club work. He has served 
as president of his club for four years. He 
is unsurpassed as an organizer of 4-H clubs 
and obtained complete records from his mem- 
bers. He has completed four projects during 
two years of his club work, which were corn, 
cotton, pig, and calf club work. For his out- 
standing club work he was awarded a trip to 
the National 4-H Club Camp at Washington 
1929, 


purebred 


in June, 

Ennis Young has done outstanding work in 
corn and pig club work. He has carried on 
club work for three years. He has followed 
the recommendations of the extension de- 
partment in sowing winter cover crops and 
doubling the yield of his corn which followed 
vetch in the spring. 

Hoyt Turner has carried pig club, cotton, 
and calf club work. From the receipts of his 
cotton he has purchased a purebred Jersey 
heifer. He has learned the value of winter 
legumes and is sowing his club acre in vetch 
of fertilizer in 


turned 


each fall to reduce the cost 


the spring. 
CHAMBERS COUNTY 
Robert Newman won first place in the hog 
judging contest at the Montgomery fair and 
was awarded a fine Duroc Jersey gilt. 
was awarded grand 
heifer, Mary Janet 
the Opelika fair 


Darsey Tatum, Jr., 
champion on his Jersey 
Katherine No. 811881, at 

Staley Bishop produced 87 
on one acre and won first 
the West Point 
acre of corn. 

Shelton Draper won 
lika, Montgomery, and 
awarded grand 
Montgomery on his 
Buttercup No. 845788. 

Willie Harris, and Lynn 
Callahan made the team that represented 

Chambers County in 4-H livestock club 
judging contest at the Montgomery fair and 
won first place other counties repre- 
sented. 

Roger Wheeler made 85 bushels of corn on 
one acre. 

Glen Draper won first place with his Jer- 
sey calf, You'll Do Princess Alice No. 837434, 
in senior calf West Point. He was 
voted the best junior showman. Glen sold 
his calf and purchased one from King Pharr 
for his calf club project this year. 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY 


Joe Abbott has been a club boy five years. 
He won Chicago trip in 1926, producing 927 
pounds lint. Vice-president of club in 1927. 
Carried three projects 28-29, cotton, corn, and 
pig. Carried four projects in 1929, cotton, 
corn, sow and litter, and purebred calf. 


bushels of corn 
prize offered by 


many, prizes at Ope- 
West Point fairs and 
champion in the calf 


was 
heifer, 


show at 
Edith’s Raleigh 
Robert Newman, 


Jersey 


over 


class at 


outstanding 
Eason- 


Sam Masters has been an 
leader for two years. President of 
ville Club in 1929. Held monthly meetings. 


Roy Edge has been a club member four 
years. President of club two years. Instru- 
mental in club enrollment, club camp, and 
club rally. 

Vera Wadsworth was club secretary 1927, 
club president 1928. Outstanding leader. Has 


interested more boys and girls in club work 
than any one person in county. Club mem- 
ber four Carried two projects. 


Jim Hardwick a club 
Carried two projects in 1927, 


years. 
member four years. 
1928, and 1929. 

Turner Funderburg was president of his 
club in 1929. Member of five-acre cotton 
club two years. Leader in club activities. 

James Ingram has been a club member two 
years. Highest production in county for 1929. 
Produced 956 pounds lint. Carried pure seed 
1928 and 1929. 


TALLADEGA COUNTY 
Harry Shaddix has been in club work three 


project in 


years and has been secretary of his club 
since he first came in the work. Made re- 
sponse to the Mayor’s address of welcome 


when the club had rally in spring. 
Woodrowe Harkins has been outstanding 


fair for the most profitable 


in 4-H club work. Has been in continually 
since he was 10 years of age and is 15 now. 
Has held some office each year. Woodrowe 


carries two and several years three projects, 


Is very dependable at all times. Has filled 
every office in a 4-H club. 
Winford House has been outstanding in 


work. Has been a member for five 
He sometimes carried more than one 
project and never fails to complete his re. 
ports and has been a great help in getting 
members and reports. 

Catherine Ambrester has been a member 
of Jonesville 4-H agricultural club for five 
years. Secretary of club, and one of the 
best. Keeps the club interested, and always 
makes good reports. Some years has an acre 
in corn or cotton, raises a pig, and has poul- 
try project and never fails to complete any- 
thing undertaken yet. Goes in to Talladega 
High School but keeps up her club work. 

Josephine Triplett joined the agricultural 
4-H‘ club two years ago and was made sec- 
retary. She went out to build the club up, 
and has built it in the two years from one 
of the weakest clubs in the county to the 
largest in the county. She got 30 or more 
girls to come in to the club to study poul- 
try. Josephine reported on her project a net 
profit of $80 and on three others from $80 to 
over $100 net profit. 


PERRY COUNTY 


Armistead Bolling had cotton project and 
made 1,500 pounds seed cotton with a profit 
of $75. 


John Allen Oakes had 


club 
years. 


cotton project and 


made 1,400 pounds seed cotton. 
J. C. Tucker had cotton project and made 
1,428 pounds seed cotton. 


Jack Bolling had cotton project. Made one 
bale on one acre. 
Harvey Felts, 
pounds, 8 months old. 
Ellis Fondren had potato project, made 140 

bushels, $130 profit. 


James W. Holley had cotton and pig proj- 


Jr., had pig weighing 310 
Was prize pig. 


ects. Made 1,110 pounds seed cotton on one 
acre. Pig weighed 246 pounds, 8 months old, 
Burley Hill had a corn project and made 


52 bushels and 6 pounds per acre. 
Thomas Jefferson Jones had corn project. 
Made 55 bushels per acre. 
Ferman Barnett had cotton project. Made 
1,504 pounds seed cotton, 610 pounds lint. 


Clayton Rinehart had cotton project. Made 
1,600 pounds seed cotton. 
Otha Taylor had corn project. Made 80 


bushels per acre. 

William Morgan Lester had cotton, pig, and 
corn project. Made 1,380 pounds cotton per 
acre. Pig weighed 250 pounds age 6 months, 
Made 35 

Herbert Moore had 
bushels of corn per acre. 


bushels of corn. 


corn project, made 52 


' CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS j 


—— 








MY GAL DRIVES A 

CADILLAC - SHE HAS 
PLENTY OF Maney 
YOU SEE — BOT WHEN 
EMPTY —- SkE ALWAYS 
UCALLS Cn mE !/ 

















FOLK S- HERE'S 
ONE SEnT inv BY 


RUTH WYNN- 
C000 PARISH-LA-* | 
OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 
The mother prays for modest daughters, 

But the flappers still hee haw, 


The old maid prays for nothing for herself, 


But her mother a _ son-in-law. ) 
—Sent in by Thelma Smith, 
Hart County, Ga. 














Mary had a little lamb, 
She worked the poor 
Making him carry the packages 
She bought at the bargain store. 
—Sent in by Ruby Coats. _ 
Johnston County, N. & 


mutt sore 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Tiny Kirkland, Covington County, 
Rubye David, Chilton County, Ala. 
Minnie Givens, Washington County, 


Ala. 
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LET'S GET THIS STRAIGHT 


HE statement has caildiie been sr 

publicity that “one-half the value of 
Alabama’s cotton crop is used to buy food 
and feed products from without the state 
which ought to be grown within the 
state.’ This statement has been com- 
mented on editorially by several papers in 
a vein which seems to charge the Ala- 
bama farmer with the sin of growing cot- 
ton to buy what he ought to grow to the 
extent of one-half his cotton crop. 


The original statement probably meant 
to say that food and feed products to the 
value of one-half the cotton crop were 
bought by the entire population of the 
state from without the state which ought 
to have been produced on the farms of the 
state. In this form the statement would 
still be subject to argument, in that many 





commodities are consumed by the non- 
farm population of Alabama which are | 
impracticable of local production. Also 
many other commodities are purchased 
from without the state in seasons of im- 
practicable production in Alabama. It is | 
also true that Alabama farmers consume 
many commodities which they do not find 
it practicable to grow. It is further true 
that Alabama farmers buy much food and 
feedstuffs which they ought to grow and 
can grow economically. But to say, as | 
some editorial writers have construed the | 
statement, that Alabama farmers spend 
one-half their cotton returns for food and 
feed commodities which they ought to 
grow is not correct. 








Our statistician has estimated that be- 
sides cotton Alabama farmers grew food 
and feed products last year to the value 
of about $185,000,000. Of these products 
he estimates that our farmers sold for 
cash or its equivalent about $60,000,000 
worth. He also estimates that the farm- 
ers actually bought about $35,000,000 
worth of products which could have been 
grown on Alabama farms. An analysis 
of these figures shows that, while our 
farmers did buy a large volume of prod- 
ucts which they ought to have grown 
themselves they also sold food and feed 
products to a volume which left them a 
surplus of $25,000,000 in cash returns 
from food and feed commodities. This 
surplus in all probability more than cov- 
ered the additional items of food and feed 
consumed from other sections, such as 
flour, canned goods, and delicacies which 
are impracticable of growth on our farms. 
If this is true, then the cotton crop, val- 
ued at around $100,000,000 for lint cotton, 
is on the whole what it ought to be—a 
surplus cash crop. 














Unfortunately, however, this excellent 
situation may not be credited to all Ala- 


Dept. M-l, 





bama farmers. There are too many indi- 


267 Bales 


On 


200 Acres 


with Piedmont 


Pedigreed Cleveland 


BIG BOLL COTTON 


Picturep here is a portion of 
J. O. M. Smith's 1929 Cotton crop of 200 acres 
that produced 267 full weight bales, which aver- 
aged l-inch staple and longer. 


This is Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Cotton, 
the earliest maturing, biggest bolled, strongest 
staple cotton grown in America. It is practically 
wilt-proof, and turns out 40 per cent lint and bet- 
ter of l-inch and longer staple at the gin. It 
thrives in any climate and on any land in the Cot- 
ton Belt. 


30 Bales on 
10 Acres 


The ali-time world’s record of 30 bales on 10 
acres and most of the Ge®rgia state contest 
records from 1926 to 1929 is held by Piedmont 
Pedigreed Cleveland. No other cotton ever ap- 
proached the records established by this heavy 
yielding cotton. 


It is easier and costs less to make a bale per 
acre with this cotton than to a make a half bale 
per acre with ordinary varieties. Think of the 
difference in profits on your whole crop. 


You can’t afford to waste labor and fertilizer 
on uncertain varieties and second-hand strains 
when you can get the genuine Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Cleveland Seed from the birthplace of this 
famous profit-making cotton. 





tedmont, 


PEDIGREED SEED FARM | 


J.O.M. SMITH, Owner -Manager wy 
A 


Commerce, Ga. 





This picture shows a portion ot 
J. O. M. Smith’s 1929 cotton crop 
3% months after planting. 





This is a picture of the same 
field made at picking time. 


PRICES 





1 to 9 bushels 
10 to 50 bushels 
50 bushel lots or 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 
Big Boll Cotton 


AS er $2.50 per bushel 
editesindacepede ius .$2.25 per bushel 
errr re $2.00 per bushel 








7 These Seed are ready for ship- 
\ ment now and they are going 
fast. 


Send Us Your Order 


Today! 











vidual farmers who do have to use much 





of their cotton to buy bread and meat 
and stock feed. The problem, then, of 
establishing a system of safe farming in 
Alabama is largely an individual one and | 
not to be directed to the entire agricul- 
tural group. SETH P. STORRS, 
Alabama Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Industries. 





ree 








“FOR YOUR LANDS 





SAAE USE LIME « 


THOUSANDS OF FARME! [Ss INCREASE TH THE 
YIELD OF THEIR CROPS pty maxe BIG 
MONEY witH DAY PATENT LIMESTONE 
PULVERIZERS. SIZES FOR PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY USES. FREE CATALOG. WRITE 








| BULLETINS ON B BIRDS 


—_ 


LE. ASE tell me uiiew I can get a\ 
; book that tells our common wild | 
birds. I want to know which of them are 
beneficial and which harmful to the farm- 
er and fruit grower.” Here is a list of 
Farmers’ Bulletins :— 





Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


Sew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany,Ind, 


fees BARGAIN 0 Orram 
Marvel Package of 
Bib. {abor seve i tag oct 








PURCHASE FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


They are Reliable and Guaranteed. 





we iteasetive ast 





Baskets | 
Write forour 


can buyit 
less tnan $20, and you keep 4 

i¢ watch for your trouble! 
Solid gold effect case, guaranteed 








ote English Sparrow as a Pest. 
(Birds in Relation to Man. 

rood of Well Known Birds. 

— sommes n Birds Useful to the Farmer. 
—Birds in Relation to Agriculture. 


tt tow to Attract Birds. 
mena Crow in Its. Relation to Agriculture. 


Communi ity Bird Refuges. 
1456—Homes for Birds. 


82\—Propagation of Game Birds. 


ad will be sent free to farmers who 
write the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Sshington, D. C., for copies. 





some! Acc: eed by 





Stop Soil Washing with 
Does work easily, quickly, with horses or 
tractor. Ke: SPARTINA soil and fertilizer 
at home. Try MARTIN 10 days our risk. 
~ Owensboro Ditcher & B 





100 year old Million Dollar Fine 
Watch Factory. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Pay Bargain Sale Price $4975, 
on arrival and postage. 


Grader Co. >. Box 6081 
boro 
























in Advance of Change. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer 
subscriber moving from one place to an- 
other will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
addresses and date you want the paper 
started at new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two @eeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 
We are anxious to please our readers by 


prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 





When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 
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New DUBL- HOT Burner 


2] y, 











Hy 

| . é 
! Easily: 
i 

HE new Nesco De Luxe Kerosene 
Stoves and Ranges provide a new and 
} Gallons of supreme cooking convenience. In addition 
| boiling water —_—to having the line with standard burners 
fF . ° e 

F “Dubl-quick” which have long been noted for their in- 
| pe tense heat, various models of the stoves 
t _— and ranges are equipped also with one or 
| we more Dubl-Hot burners for use where ex- 
| wash days traordinary heat is desired. 


—_ But greater speed—quicker cooking—is but one 
of many advantages offered by the new Nesco 


| Fuel lasts : 
: ; De Luxe models with permanent lasting porcelain 
| onger tops. These more modern kerosene stoves are so 
' - simple, reliable and economical that it will pay 
N ' you to see them at your dealer’s—and mail the 
© soor, coupon to us, too! Insist on Nesco Portable Ovens Ps 
1 odor or for perfect baking. 

; . . Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 

wick cuttin 

g NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., INC. 
oF | 27 TWELFTH STREET MILWAUKEE 
4 Factories and Branches: Mitwauxee, New York, BALtimore, 


Granite City, Int., Cuicaco, New Or.eans, 
Laurex Hint, L. I., Puiraperpuia. 


| The New 


NESCO DeLuxe 


Kerosene Stoves & Ranges 


NaTIONAL ENAMELING & StampinG Co., INC., 27 12th St., Milwaukee 


Send Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Refrigerator Bowl with Cover. 2 


cup size—for which I enclose names of 2 prospects for Kerosene Stoves 
and 15¢ to partly cover postage and packing. Send Kerosene Stove 
literature free. (Simply write your name and address on margin below.) 







EE 








.S.GOVT. JOB 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 

Positions, paying $125-$250 month, can 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Mo. 








a EAD OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
ft FOR NEW OFFERS by our advertisers. 
i | Then write for their catalogs. You’ll save 
money by it. 



















































| Safe-guard Profits! PARR. 

- Reduces chick losses, raise healthier flocks, in- 

| crease profits .... by providing fresh, clean \ / 

Tt =| ranges for your growing birds! r s 

| Use U. S. Poultry Fence—the moaern straight- 

| line netting! It stretches like farm fence... 

t Requires no top rail, no baseboard . . . Never 
H bags or sags... Can be taken down 

| and re-stretched again and again. 
’ U.S. Poultry Fence cuts cost. You 
f save the cost of unnecessary lumber. 
i You save time, labor and expense in Made with one-inch 
; building. And, when finished, you and two-inch meshes; 
have a better, more durable job. 12 to 72 inches high; 
: Ask your dealer, or write us for FREE galvanized before or 
Sample, mentioning “dealer’s name. after weaving. 
' INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 

: Dept. 7 Muncie, Indiana 
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The Progressive Farmer 


791 Pounds Lint Cotton Per Acre 


A Vo-Ag Student Averaged This Much 
on Three Acres 


Edited By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Georgia State Supervisor of Vocational Education 


H OW would you like to have someone 
hand you a check for $100? What a 

Of course you'd like it. 
what happened to Joseph 
Johnson, a vocational 
boy at Jefferson, 
Georgia. Joe won the 
state cotton growing 
contest for vocational 
boys in 1929 and re- 
ceived the first prize 
awarded by the Chil- 
ean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau. 


silly question ! 


Well, 


that’s 





Joe is a junior in 
high school. He made 
2,373 pounds of lint cotton on his three- 
acre project. This 791 pounds of lint 
per acre is many times the average for 
the state as a whole. Joe says in a let- 
ter that he made $225 from his project. 
This money he will use to finance his 
1930 crop; the balance will go into a sav- 
ings account to be used to complete his 
education. 

As I looked over Joe’s record this is 
the outstanding thought that I had: Why 
don’t people do what they know is right? 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


f 





L ere 
FRANK LANGFORD 
Winners of second and first prizes, respec- 
tively, in the state-wide three-acre cotton con- 
test for vocational agriculture students. 


JOSEPH JOHNSON 


I often wonder. For example, for four 
years the vocational schools of the state 
have conducted fertilizer and variety tests. 
The results show that there is one way of 
fertilizing crops that consistently has pro- 
duced the biggest and most profitable 
yields. 
but most of the winners do; just as they 
grow soil improvement crops. On _ his 
three acres Joe used 666 pounds of 5-10-5 
at planting, 225 pounds of nitrate of soda 
as a side-dressing, and 75 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash. His variety was Pied- 
mont Cleveland. 


Frank Langford of Winterville won 
second prize. Frank’s cotton was Coker 
No. 5 and he made 742 pounds of lint per 
acre. Ralph Pennington, Wrens, won 
third place, having made 662 pounds of 
lint per acre. His cotton was Covington- 
Toole. 





| SCHOOLS GET RADIOS | 


HREE Alabama schools doing voca- 

tional work in agriculture are now 
enjoying radio receiving sets as gifts from 
the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau. They were awarded to these 
schools as winners in different contests. 

The Slocomb High School won the 
boys’ corn contest under the direction of 
S. D. Lowe. Ten boys were enrolled and 
ten completed the work. They cultivated 


Do most boys follow this? No, » 


30 acres in corn and made 1,042 bushels. 


Their total expenses amounted to $696.19, 
Their -net profit was $345.81. They paid 
for labor $141.40. Therefore their profit 
and labor combined amounted to $487.21, 

Under the direction of B. S. Jones the 
Secondary Agricultural School at Albert- 
ville won the boys’ cotton contest with 23 
boys enrolled, 22 completing the work. 
They had 86 acres in cotton and made 80 
bales plus 2934 tons of seed. Their ex- 
penses totaled $4,484.30. Their total for 
profit and labor was $3,622.83. 

The adult evening school cotton con- 
test was won by the Akron High School 
of Akron, under the direction of R. L, 
Tait, teacher of vocational agriculture, 
Eight were enrolled in this contest and 
si completed the work. They cultivated 
33 acres in cotton and made 27.6 bales plus 
26 tons of seed. Their profit and labor 
combined amounted to $1,626.17. 

The report of these winners was made 
by Prof. G. T. Sargent of the school of 
education of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Auburn. P. O. DAVIS. 


PEANUTS PROFITABLE | 


N OST of the peanut growers of South- 

west Georgia are greatly discouraged 
by the returns from their crop. The vo- 
cational students of Union Consolidated 
have no reason for complaint. 


Last spring the Future Farmers of this 
school became interested in getting re- 
turns from their peanut acreage. They 
entered a contest to see which boy could 
get the most profitable yields from five 
acres. The class members raised $25 and 
a large peanut company contributed $25 
to be used as prize money. 

Holcombe Dacus won first prize of $25 
with a yield of 3% tons of peanuts, giving 
a net income of $171.70, or $34.34 per acre 
above all expenses. He planted his pea- 
nuts on average sandy land, using ferti- 
lizer very sparingly, but his method of 
spacing gave him 35 per cent more pea- 
nuts per acre than the other farmers in 
the community had on their land. This 
increased his yield and at the same time 
reduced labor cost by shading the ground 
and preventing weed growth. 

Ralph Bowers received $15 as second 
prize, and the third prize of $10 went to 
Edmund Dillard. 

T. EVANS RITCHIE, 


Vocational Teacher, Richland, Georgia. 





RULES FOR SPEAKING 
| CONTEST 


a Sted November in Kansas City im 
4 connection with the national conven 
tion of the Future Farmers of America 
some vocational boy will be given a check 
for $500, another a check for $300, a third 
will get $200, and one young man $100. 
Arthur Capper, U. S. Senator and pub- 
lisher of farm papers, is giving this money 
to the national winners in the speaking 
contest for vocational boys. 

There will be just four boys in the com 
test—one from each region. That is, we 
will have one boy from the 12 Southert 
States. This boy is to be selected at # 
contest to be held somewhere in the South 
in which there will be a boy from ¢@ 
state. Georgia will select her “Vocatt 
Orator” at the summer convention. 








The expenses of the state winners Wits 


be paid to the Southern and to the nati’ 
contests. 
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A $17,000,000 
OPPORTUNITY! 


World-Famous Industry Offers You 


independence For Life 
Good News for Ambitious Men and Women 


~ If you are not 
f now making $7- 
$15 every day; 
send your name 
to the great Raw- 
leigh Industries. 
m+ They want your 
services and you can’t beat the 
Rawleigh proposition. If you 
do your part you’re well fixed 
for life by the biggest industry 
of its kind—established over 
40 years. Resources over $17,- 
000,000, annual sales about 40 
million, You will be associated 
with an international business 
—America, Canada, Australia 
—with 18 great factories, stor- 
age and distributing branch 
* houses—foreign offices and 
plantations—over 22 acres floor 
space—a 900 acre experimen- 
tal farm. Such is Rawleigh’s, 
with over 30 million Consum- 
ers, supplied by nearly 7500 
= producer-to-consumer Dealers. 
; You too can become a Rawleigh 
Dealer the same as Chapman, 
Minn., who received $952 in one 
‘ week; Gilbert, Ark., $725; Ay- 
cock, Tex., $634; Toews, Can., 
$606. Hundreds with us 5 to 30 
years—now independent. Their 
earnings have purchased homes, 
farms, automobiles, educated 
their children, solved their 
problems. No experience re- 
quired—practically no capital. 
We supply everything. Imagine 
all this! Your own pleasant 
business; good pay every day 
and every year retailing Raw- 
leigh Products to steady home 
users in towns, cities, rural lo- 
calities. Food Products; Soaps, 
Toilet Preparations; Stock, 
Poultry Raisers’ Supplies—4 
| high-grade lines—about 200 
necessities needed daily every 
home—famous for merit. 
Comparisons Are Convincing 
Rawleigh Methods get most 
business everywhere. Rawleigh 
Dealers have the advantage of 
Rawleigh supremacy and world- 
wide reputation; lowest whole- 
sale prices; better values; quick 
shipments from nearby factor- 
A t= ies, branches; better sales and 
IDEAL FARMS service methods. 
Also6 Foreign Investigation Costs Nothing 
Branches and Demand -proof; learn how 
Plantations thousands solved their money 
problems the Rawleigh way. Our proposition 
will surprise you. It is free and convincing. 


The W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. C30-PGF, Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 


“$37 in 30 minutes” 
—— reports J. K. Reid 
of Rutherford, 

Miss. 





Men and women who used this ‘‘never fail’’ plan 
earned $800,000 with usin 1929, made permanent, 
lifetime connections. Big commissions, cash bonuses, 
extra cash prizesin taking orders for the nationally 
wn Process Personalized Stationery, Xmas and 
CHECK: Greeting Cards, etc. 
O Personal Make $3000 in next 9 Months 
Stationery We supply everything you need, and 
teach you the business. Write us NOW, 
stating experience (if any), territory, 
and time you can devote. 


The PROCESS CORPORATION 


Dept.917A Troy at 21st St., Chicago 


NEW KIND 
of FENCING 


Amazing New Process, usin 
. 5 : 4 & 
COPPER Steel Wire makes my 
fence last twice as long as ordinary 
¥ fence. *t buy a rod of fenci 
* until you get my new bargain catalog, 


? Save, Your Fence Money § 
/ 128 pages of bargains in farm and home 
needs — Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, 
Barb Wire, Stoves, Furnaces, Baby 
or pote 
Write for my New Bae Catalog — Jim Brown, ‘ 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 5570-B, + Memphis, Tenn. 


——........ 


Men Wanted 


*pay-your railroad fare to Nashvill Let trai; 

stpert automobile mechanic and help sta good job. ‘The 
Dp you get a good job. The 

st to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


ville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn. 


O XmasGreet- 
ing Cards 

O Bridge Pads 
Business 
Stationery 
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| ALABAMA FARMERS POOL- 
| ING COTTON 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


rJ’O DATE the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association has received 125,- 
000 bales of cotton and, judging from the 
present delivery of from 1,000 to 3,000 
bales a day, it is ex- 
pected that the deliv- 
ery will approach the 
150,000-bale mark by 
the end of the pool- 
ing season, says Al- 
len Northington, gen- 
eral manager. This 
is a record delivery 
to the association 

LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN Uring its history. 
Through the as- 
sistance of the Federal Farm Board the 
association continues to advance 15.64 
cents per pound middling basis 7-inch 


staple to producers who pool their cotton. 
However, officials say that the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act was passed to help 
the producer, therefore, the 15.64 cents 
per pound advance is limited to producers. 


In reply to a large number of inquiries 
from farmers over Alabama _ regarding 
the 15.64 cents per pound advance Mr. 


Northington writes as follows :— 


“Where the member places his cotton 
with us in our annual pool and we advance 
him 15.64 cents middling basis there will 
be no margin call on the member in case 
of decline in the market and if the cotton 
should eventually sell for less than 15.64 
cents there will be no loss to the member. 
If we should sell the cotton for more 
than 15.64 cents plus the handling charges 
and: expense, the member will get the 
benefit of same. 

“If you have cotton on hand, or know 
of any of your producer friends who still 
possess cotton and wish to pool it, please 
ask for details at your county farm bu- 
reau office, or take the matter up with us 
direct.” 











| TERRACES THAT WILL LAST | 


(Concluded from page 8) 
two worst washes and thé third wash 
filled with a slip scrape, always filling so 
as to allow for at least one-third settling. 

Where a long ridge or promontory ex- 
tends into a field it is difficult to flow the 
water around this as it usually involves 
a sharp bend in the terrace. This may be 
avoided by dividing the water along the 
ridge and flowing it both ways. 

Draining a Knoll.—Another problem 
which often arises is the “knoll” problem 
where the rise of ground is entirely in the 
field and there is no way to let the water 
down except across the field itself. In 


build the terraces practically level, allow- 


lieve the terrace in case of extra heavy 
rain. The tile should be buried from 16 
inches to two feet below the surface. A 
large tile should be used. Ordinarily a 
10- or 12-inch tile will handle the surplus 
from three or four acres, particularly if 
the land is sandy or the terraces are placed 
close together in clay soil. 

There are, of course, no general rules 
for terracing and in the field one runs 
into countless variations of the above 
problems, the solutions of which must be 
determined according to their particular 
















you — . I want to show you how 

the pigg make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 

hogs ts am a) Out the worms, save feed and get 
; ket in less time. To prove it— 


doy Give You a $1.00 Package 


at. Just send me your name and address, 


2 es. The extra package is yours—free. 
Pour ats then 730 more in 90 da: 


conditions. The general principle of di- 
viding the water at the point of the great- 
est weakness of the system almost always 
makes for economy of construction. 


Editor’s Note.—This article is something 
of a sequel to another terracing article by 
Professor Nichols which appeared in our 
issue of January 19, 1929. In his first ar- 
ticle he explained step by step how to lo- 
cate and lay off broadbase terraces. Read- 
ers who do not file their papers may ob- 
tain this information by writing to their 
Congressman or Senator or to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the free Farmers’ Bulle- 





If not entirely sat 
ey back. Write at once to E- B. Marshall. Pree 
B. MARSHALL CO., Dept. 1603-A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


tin, 1386, “Terracing Farm Lands.” 





this case one of the best solutions is to 


ing a very slight fall to some point and | 
arranging a tile drain at this point to re- | 
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“You Can't 
FOOL an Old 
COON DOG” 


That’s what a successful 
farmer told a fertilizer 
salesman 


OUNG chap was boosting his fertilizer to 

the sky. Sure sounded good. Seemed as 
though “his” mixture would grow leaves on a 
broom-handle. 

But the old farmer shook his head. “Nope. I 
know there’s one sure way to make cotton. You 
can’t fool an old coon dog.” 

And you can’t fool a cotton crop, either. 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda, the world’s only nat- 
ural nitrate fertilizer, is the food your cotton 
crop craves. A little under the crop starts it off 
with a bang. Then a liberal side-dressing with 
Chilean Nitrate speeds it up, sets a larger, 

earlier crop and helps to beat the weevil. 


FERTILIZED the MAKE-SURE W ay 





Cotton at left fertilized with Chilean Nitrate — that at 


right received no Chilean Nitrate. See how much better cot- 
ton...and how much more cotton... Chilean Nitrate makes. 


This is the Make-Sure Method...follow it this year and 
make more money ...50 to 100 lbs. per acre Chilean Nitrate 
at planting, with 25 to 75 lbs. muriate of potash and 300 to 
400 lbs. acid phosphate. Then, at chopping time, side dress 
your crop with 150 to 200 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate per acre, 
Special note—if you can’t be sure that your planting time 

fertilizer contains Chilean Nitrate, the way to make sure is 
to use a fertilizer low in nitrogen and add Chilean Nitrate 
to it at the rate of 200 to 400 Ibs. per ton. 


j Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new book, “How to Fertilize Cotton,” tells exactly how 
to use Chilean Nitrate. It is a valuable book to have as it 
gives all the facts about successful cotton crops, Free. Ask 
for Book No. 2, or tear out this ad and mail it with your 
name and address written on the margin. 


1830-1930—This year marks the 100th year since the 
first use of Chilean Nitrate on American crops. 


Chilean 


itrate of Soda 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 














In replying, please refer to Ad No. 35-J 
ACTA. 








"IT'S SODA NOT LUCK” 
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Side Dresses and Covers 
Two Rows at a Single Trip: 





y \ 
Wm. J. Oliver Plows 


Have You Tried This 
Superior Popular Priced 
Chilled Plow ? 


f The Improved Fowler 


New: 


Cultivator with 


Fertilizer Distributor 


oe 


Saves labor, hastens maturity, increases yields. 
The Fowler Cultivator and Distributor does a 
complete job of cultivating and distributing 
your side dressing in one operation. The 
blades of the cultivator to which the distrib- 
utor is attached destroy all grass and weeds, 
mulch the soil and mix it thoroughly with 
your side dressing. No other equipment gives 
such splendid results in applying top dressing 
to growing crops. Handles lumpy soda per- 
fectly. Can be adjusted to apply 50 to 500 
pounds per acre. The distributor and culti- 
vator can be bought separately or in combi- 





Preferred by many lead- 
ing farmers for more 
than 20 years. 


The Harriman 











The Improved 


OWLER 


REG. U.S. PAT OFe 


—, and Distributor 





nation. 
nitrate of soda. 


P. O. Box 263 Harriman, Tennessee. 


Harriman Mfg. Co., 

P. O .Box 263 

Harriman, Tenn. 

Mail me free information vogersing the Im- 
proved Fowler Cultivator, wi 

tributor. 


Name .. 


ae 


Endorsed by largest producers of 


See your dealer or write us. 


Mfg. Company 


Fertilizer Dis- 














Lowest prices on wa- 
gons ever offered. 


Made by one of Amer- 
ica’s best known 


of 
WAGONS 
LOGGING 
EQUIPMENT | 
HARNESS | 
Stalk Cutters | 
Hay Presses | 


manufacturers. Also 
low prices on roof and- 
hause paint. Write for 
free catalog. 


MORGANS, Inc. 


Georgia 











Savannah, 





s BOYS! GIRLS! 
LEARN SALESMANSHIP 
Sell my Grape Gum, Gumlets, Candy Mints, etc., at 5c 
pack. Everybody will buy from you. I give Wrist Watch 
and other dandy presents FREE and besides you make 
money every day. Write today for agents’ package. 
CHAS. DAVID, Sta. V, Cineinnati, 0., Dept. 907 





COTTON GROWERS 
Write at once for your copy of “WHY COTTON SEED 
RUN OUT.” It is FREE. 

LEACH SEED GRADER CO. 


Dept. G, Brownwood, Texas 











Irs Worms, Docror, I Fees 





G ‘em Crawiin 
U 
A Buy 
R 
A From 
~ Your 
E Dealer 
E — , > (4 Bays 
D A Doctor Witn Prewry Or 

“Horse Sense * 


Manufactured by 
BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY CO. 








Chattanooga, Tenn. 














“The LEDBETTER 
“FORCE-FEED” 
PLANTER 
IS THE BEST "HILL DROP" 













any desire 
hill in a day’s planting! 

Plates for DRILLING Cotton Seed, 
and for corn, cane and ALL ROW 
CROPS also furnished. Full line of 
models, Riding and Walking, with or 
without Fertilizer. 

See your Ledbetter dealer, or write 
today for full information. 






















‘AS WELL AS THE BEST DRILL COTTON PLANTER 
Plants Cotton Bunched In Hills or Drilled 


; 
Without complicated attachments, the LEDBETTER, now § 
furnished with the proven “Scoop-Cell” Hill Drop Cotton Seed ) 
Plate, will bp ow any desired amount of seed bunched in hills at 
distance between hills, and positively will not skip a 























THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 602 Elm St., Dallas, Texas § ¢ 






° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
0 
“You said it would plant all day ° 
without missing a hill. I will go you e 
one better ..... I planted 65 acres 
WITHOUT MISSING A HILL!” ik 
—Geo. W. Wagnon, Stratford Ok. “ 
| 
E 











POULTRY REMINDERS | 
By J. H. WOOD | 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE loss in poultry equipment due to 

neglect and carelessness each year on 
Southern farms is enormous. In the first 
place, the loss is in the form of equipment 
that must be replac- 
ed. The second waste 
is loss of materials or 
livestock entrusted to 
the protection of de- 


fective equipment. 
We refer to eggs in 
defective incubators, 


to chickens entrusted 
to defective brooders, 
or to stock and build- 
ings destroyed by 
fire due to defective equipment. 

3efore entrusting eggs to the incubator, 
go over it thoroughly and be sure water 
pipes are sound, heating arrangements are 
in first class condition, the wick new, 
the thermostat working properly, etc. It 
will not pay to take a chance. Try out 
machine before eggs are endangered. 

Brooders should be thoroughly over- 
hauled. The oil burners should be taken 
down and all pipes thoroughly cleaned and 
replaced. Be sure to get all joints tight 
to prevent leaking. Thermostats should 
be tested. All equipment upon which 
property and life is dependent should be 
thoroughly tested at a time when it can 
be carefully watched and regulated. 

Feed Turkeys Laying Mash.—li 
early and maximum egg production is 
desired from turkeys, they should be 
furnished an unlimited supply of laying 
mash. On many farms the chickens get 
laying mash but the turkeys, for some 
reason, are neglected in this respect. This 
does not mean that scratch grain should 
be discontinued for it is needed to keep up 
the weight. 

Disinfect Brooder Houses.—Brood- 
ing houses, unless new, should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected before be- 
ing entrusted with chicks. 

Dispose of Sick Chicks.—Too many 
poultry raisers pity the sick chick, toler- 
ate it with the good chicks, hoping it will 
get well and be saved. Such chicks are a 
great liability to the others and are often 
suffering from an infectious disease. Be 
merciful and prudent and destroy sickly 
chicks. Diseased chicks as well as older 
carcasses should be buried deeply or pref- 
erably .burned. The too common prac- 
tice of throwing carcasses in streams and 
on waste land is dangerous to human 
health as well as livestock on all neigh- 
boring farms. 

Squab Broilers—A _ four-weeks-old 
chick, properly grown out, is a delicacy 
that can be marketed profitably in some 
communities. Such a chick should weigh 
close to a half pound. It can be skinned 
asa quail, split up the back, and the head 
and feet removed. The broilers can be 
cooked as squabs or partridges are and 
served either in half or whole. Such birds 
make an excellent dish for dinners, card 
parties, or other functions where variety 
and new dishes are appreciated. The 
charge should be determined by the cost 
of the chick plus the age and size. If 
chick is four weeks old, add 20 cents to 
chick cost, or 5 cents for each week. 
Squab broiler business will aid hatcheries 
in disposing of “held” chicks. Battery 
broilers -are better eating and will in all 
probability be larger than other chicks 
of same age. 

Hatching Eggs.—It is well to re- 
member that a small egg must necessarily 
produce a small chick. While this small 
chick might develop into a large bird, it 
will lay small eggs if a pullet and sire 
pullets that will lay small eggs if a male. 
Small eggs will not bring top prices and 
are difficult to market. Now is the time 





J. H. WOOD 


The Progressive Far 


to increase the size of eggs produced by 
next year’s pullets. Male birds heading 
pens should be from dams which have laid 
a large number of large eggs. Size of 
egg is as important as number of eggs. 

Spring Egg Prices—Many poultry 
raisers become discouraged when the 
prices break in the spring. Supply and 
demand determine the price of a com- 
modity. In the spring when production is 
at a maximum, consumption does not in- 
crease to any great extent. It is there- 
fore natural that prices drop. One going 
into the business should expect this drop 
for it comes every year. As a matter of 
fact, however, the average poultry raiser 
makes more profit on low priced eggs than 
on high priced ones. The reason for this 
is that the feed cost for hens is not much 
greater while the production is much 
greater and the cost of production is very 
low. 


AN ALL-YEAR SUCCESSION OF! 
GRAZING CROPS | 


| OG farmers of Florida, particularly 

those of the northern and western 
part of the state, can produce good fat 
porkers at low cost by using a succession 
of grazing and feed 
crops. This has been 
observed by district 
and county agents 
of that area. Bya 
little planning, it is 
possible to have 
from one to five or 
six grazing and feed 
crops available for 
hogs every month in 
the year. 

Rye or oats, sowed in October or No- 
vember, will provide grazing from Decem- 
ber to March, if grain is to be harvested, 
or from December to about the middle of 
May if no grain crop is wanted. Rape, 
Austrian peas, or vetch, sowed in Septem- 
ber, October, or November, can be grazed 
during February and March, and even 
the first part of April. 

Cat-tail millet or sorghum, sowed in 
March, should be right for grazing from 
April through most of July. Cowpeas or 
squash, planted in April, can be used to 
supply grazing from about the middle of 
May until the middle of August. 

March and April plantings of early 
corn, Spanish peanuts, cowpeas, or soy- 
beans should be on hand for July and 
August use. Watermelon and truck fields, 
from which no more crops are to be mar- 
keted, can be grazed about this time. 

For the later crops, furnishing feed and 
grazing from September to March, one 
may take his choice of some of the fol- 
lowing: runner peanuts or corn, planted 
separately, or runner peanuts and corn 
planted together, or even runner peanuts, 
corn, and velvet beans all in the same 
field. All of these should be planted in 
March and April. 

Other late crops which can be used to 
advantage are sweet potatoes and chufas, 
planted in June and July. These should 
furnish grazing and feed from November 
to about mid-April. 

It is seen from this schedule that, except 
for September and October, when runner 
peanuts and corn are the main depend- 
ence, a variety of feed and grazing crops 
for hogs can be obtained each month. 
Permanent pastures can be used to fur- 
nish supplemental grazing throughout 4 
large part of the year. 

The agents recommend that growers 
feed their hogs balanced rations, contail 
ing some protein feeds as well as carbo- 
hydrate feeds. A ration of corn § 
be supplemented with cowpeas, peanuts, 
green grazing, or fish meal, tankage, 
skimmilk. Nine pounds of corn to one 
tankage or fish meal would furnish a }® 
anced ration. 

J. FRANCIS COOPER, 
Editor, Florida e 
Extension Diva 











J. F. COOPER 
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"March 15, 1930 


Wonderful Success 










In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses in raising baby 
chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell 
her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first incu- 
bator chicks, when but a few days old, 
began to die by the dozens. [ tried dit- 
ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
Joo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko Tab- 
lets to be used in the drinking water for 
baby chicks. It’s just. the only thing to 
keep the chicks free from disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread dis- 
ease through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.”” Remem- 
ber, that in every hatch there is the dan- 
ger of some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
92, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tab- 
lets for use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after using the Tablets 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this Com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
see for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
Stop your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
Water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost doz- 
ens before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
Money promptly if you don’t find it the 
Sreatest little chick saver you ever used. 

he Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
Stands back of our guarantee. 


Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
&gists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 92, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
(es 


FREE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send 
your name and address. You will 
Teceive a Sample of this delightfully fragrant 
sham ‘00. It eliminates dandruff, imparts a 
' sheen to the hair and cleanses per- 
= mtains no animal fats. Write to 
RICHARD & CONSTANCE 
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ONE RESULT 
“Has your son’s college education 
of any real value?” 
“Yes, indeed, it’s entirely cured his mother 
of bragging about him.”—Pathfinder. 


proved 


OBLIGING 

Speeder—“Can you 
judge?” 

Judge—“‘Nope, but I can change the fine!” 

—Goblin. 


change a_ twenty, 


PRETTY NURSE-PAPA JOKE NO. 7892 
Young Wife—“The new nurse is very scien- 
tific. She never lets anyone kiss the baby 
while she is around.” 
Husband—“*Who would?” 

And the next day the nurse’ left. 


REMEDY AND DISEASE 

“When I was in the hospital, they had to 

blindfold me to keep my pulse down.” 
“Never heard of that before.” 

“Maybe you never had a pretty nurse take 

your pulse.’”’—Stevens Stone Mill. 


A SUGAR COATED PILL 


Boob—What are you doing with an apple on 
the end of your fishing line?” 

Knutt—‘Fishing.” 

Boob—“Yes, but what’s the apple for?” 

Knutt—“Bait.” 

Boob—“Bait! You should have a 

Knutt—‘‘Well, there’s a worm inside 
apple.”—The Pathfinder. 


” 
worm. 
the 


THE WHISK BROOM PLEASE! 
Bettie (just home from a holiday in Egypt) 
—‘‘And, auntie, it was so interesting; the 
tombs and pyramids and things were ail 
covered with hieroglyphs!” 
Aunt Louisa—‘‘Oh, dear! I hope you didn’t 
get any on you, child.”—Everybody’s Weekly. 


FAITHFUL FRIEND 
President of Medical Society—‘And who 
in our community is always at your service? 
Who is it that answers the call day and night, 
sometimes forgotten but who never forgets, 
the brave but modest gentleman always at 
your door. Who is it, I say?” 
Voice from rear of hall—*The 
collector.”’—Judge. 


REPARTEE 


Three smart Alecs encountered a_ chin- 
whiskered farmer. Thinking they would have 
some fun, they lined up and the first said 
while lifting his hat, “Good morning, Abra- 
ham.” The second said, “Good morning, 
Isaac,” and the third called to him, “Good 
morning, Jacob.” The old chin-bearded 
farmer gave them a long bored look, and then 
said, “I am not Abraham, Isaac, nor Jacob, 
but my name is Saul, son of Kish; I’m look- 
in’ for my father’s asses and lo, I’ve found 
them.” 


i 


instalment 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1930, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 





A COLLECTUH DooES A 
HEAP O' GoOoD —— EF 
TWANT FUH HIM MAKIN! 
FOLKS PAY DEY HONES’ 
DEBTS DEY NEVUH 
WOULD SEE GAwDSs FACE 
IN DE NEw JERUSALAM/! 
‘-. eh 








t 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Lawyuh ax me how much is I willin’ 
to give him fuh dat note o’ mine he hold. 











Sea 8648 W ew 
Huh! I don’ want dat note at no pricel! 
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WHY 


EVEREADY 


LAYERBILT 
“BY BATTERIES 


ARE KNOWN 
FOR LONGER LIFE 


JUST a few cents extra expended for an Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery will bring you 25% to 30% longer use than you 
can get out of an ordinary “B” battery constructed of indi- 
vidual round cells. In addition, the flat-cell construction of 
the Layerbilt does away with 89 weak spots — wires and 
soldered connections which are the seat of trouble in the old- 
fashioned type of “B” battery. 


That is why the Eveready Layerbilt is the leader on the 
“B” battery market today. It is exceptionally well liked in 
the country, where long usefulness and dependability in 
batteries count. It is all battery. Waste space has been 
eliminated. You get all “honey” and no {‘comb.” 


Eveready Layerbilts are protected by patent—no one else 
can make them. Look for the name “Eveready” on the label. 
There are two sizes— the Medium Size and the Large Size. 
If you have been using medium-size batteries, buy the Medium 
Size Eveready Layerbilt — No. 485 (price $2.95). If you have 
been using heavy duty batteries, buy the Large Size Eveready 
Layerbilt — No. 486 (price $4.25). 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Kansas City NewYork San Francisco 


INC. 


Branches: 


Unit of Union Carbide } and Carbon Corporation 








TUESDAY NIGHT IS EVEREADY HOUR NIGHT. East of the Rockies—9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, through WEAF and associated N. B.C. stations. On the 
Pacific Coast—6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time, through N. B. C. Pacific Coast network. 














Here is the inside story about every 
45-volt “B” battery assembled of sepa- 
rate, individually sealed cells. There are 
30 independent cells, connected by 29 
fine wires and 60 soldered connections 


Here is the exclusive Eveready Layer- 

bilt construction. Only five solderings 

and two broad connecting bands, all 

other connections being made _ auto- 

matically. Waste space eliminated. 

Layerbilt construction is a patented 
Eveready feature, 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


—89 chances for trouble. Note the 
amount of space wasted between cells. 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 


covering Georgia, Count 


advertisers to use other 


as one word each initial, 


including each initial in your name and address, 


‘lassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 


The Progressive Far 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 





















Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 

editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— 

yeorgia-Alabama .... 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... Te per word $7.00 per inch 
State plainly NE oe 150,000 Texas and So. Oitahome: 9c per word $8.50 per inch 
what editions you Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va. 10c per word .50 per inch 
wish to use. Mississippi Valley... 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 7e per word 7.00 per inch 
Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 ‘y., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch 
All five editions..... 600,000 Weed GUE sccccencece 35¢ per word $32.50 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dig 





in advance of publication date. Additional 
rtions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive, 


Note rat 
inch in table. “= 





Farms For Sale or Rent 


Missouri 


160—Good farm cheap. Wash McMurtry, Owner, 


Hutton Valley, Mo 
North Carolina 


delightful, healthful eli- 
grazing and _ general 





700-acre farm in 
mate. Fine for fruit, truck, 
farming. Large orchard; cottages. Thirty-five dol 
lars per acre. Small cash payment; easy terms. wee 
or see owner, Dr. J. 8S. Brown, Hendersonville, 


Splendid 





Texas 


when you can buy good 


Why keep on paying rent 
Prices range 


farm land on the South Plains of Texas? 















































Cabbage—Onions—Potato—Tomato 





plants for sale. 


Potatoes 


$1.50 per 1,000, 












































C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants. Porto Rico Potato 
Cabbage, Onion: 100, 35c: 500, $1 : 1,006 o.b. Government inspected; April, May, June de- 
Tomatoes: 100, 40c: 500, $2: 1.000, $3.50 Mississippi livery; cash with order, J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga. 
Plant Company, Hattiesburg, Miss -~ ~ 

pending varieties Cabbage and Tomato plants, $1 Strawberries 
 ortmency § Millions Porto Rico Potato plants. $1.50 Missionary Strawberry plants, $1.50 thousand. Ches 
thousand; cash with order, Correspondence invited on ley D. Smith, Rt. 2, Castleberry, Ala 

arge orders and contracts. Lakeside Plant Farm, _ —- —__—_——— 
Li elané. Ga, vegtttified Missionary Strawberry plants: 50, 1,000; 
Schroer’s Better Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, lead- ES _Oliver, Castleberry, / ——— 
ing varieties: 500, She: 1,000. $1.50 Onion, Collard awberry Plants The great Mastodon; have ber- 
and Beet plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Fine, large. ries eight months in the year;100, $2; postpaid. Beau- 
healthy plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer tiful catalog in colors free. Full line. J. A. Bauer, 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Judsonia, Ark, 

High Grade Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, all lead- 





ing variet $1 thousand, Tomatoes, $1.25. Bermuda 





Nursery Stock 


















































































































































































from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 4, $1 oain © on a Potate 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% ay King’ Pt on on nanmes “— Potato, $1.75. Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesimen wanted. 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to on€- Prompt shipment. Expert packing. Quitman Potato Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops (o., Quitman, Gi = j : ; ee = es 
dependable and make good profit.’ These lands located —————~ ee a pad pvzere Ser ale ae ‘aa interested 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, Moss pac a frostproot Cabbage and Onion pl ants, rere ayes, oodstoc’ 2. 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folde® postpaid: 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50. Collect, $2 thou- Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., = sand Tomato, plants, postpaid: 100, 50c: 500, » 95; Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Lubbock, Texas. 1,000, $4 ollect, $3.50 thousand. Good ‘delivery CoTd Nursery, Dent. 25. Concord, Ga 
= - = bata 1. Tmumesiiate shipment Vickers Plant Farms, Peach Trees, leading varieties, $45 thousand, Ap- 
esburg, Miss ee ar _. ple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Fig, Grape, Pecan, oe 
> 2 es ive a N 5 i . ver- 
Plants Frostproof Cabbage and Tomato Plants.—Large, field aa] eer Right prices. Riverdale eitsatane 
frown, strong, well rooted, hand selected, labeled and ponte Aner ge ona pr ae 
: — " mossed, all varieties. 200, Tic; 300, $1; 500, $1.25 Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 5c. 

NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 1.000, $2. Crystal Wax and Yellow. Bermuda Onion irape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 1%c. Evergreens 

by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation plants, pencil size: 500, Tic; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.  25e, Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, Box 109, 

—. ‘ay Eg gh EO — one stpaid. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaran- Rogers, Ar 

n ad, 1 ule sha ‘ov a ‘a teed. Culver Plant F arms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. ae 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers ——a ———————_——— — Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and 
Certified Porto Rican Potato plants, prepaid: $2.75, other fruit trees. World's largest pecan nursery. ee 
B Ib 1,000; collect: $2, 1,000; 5,000, $8.75. Cabbage plants, catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Company, 
ulbs Charleston, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, prepaid: 500, $1; Lumberton, Miss 
, 1,000, $1.75. Collect: $1, 1,000. Tomato plants April 
50 ° Hadiol bulbs, bloomi size, $1; post- . . nato plat T . 
paid. miqthe hs --* "Gambaae Athens,” Ala p Ist, roots mossed; Marg lobe, tonnie Best, Baltimore; Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy 
—— prepaid: 500, $1 1, 00€ $2: collect: $1. 1,000 and strong. One year $1.50; two years $3.50 “no 
Ruby Kin Pepper plants, "prepaid 500, $1.50: col- delivered. Prices reduced. Guaranteed to live. over- 
Cabbago—Oniene—Petate—Temate lect: $1.75, 1,000 Prompt shipment, safe arrival. green Nurseries, Conway, 8S. C. 
>: express Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga cme 

3 S: 10, $3.60; express D : : o® 

. TT Mayle, Cotul plant oe 0, $3.60; express collect. et Peach and Apple trees, $5. $7.50 per 100 and up. 
_ Sayle, Cotulla, Texas, _ Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.—Open Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in 

Potato, Tomato, | Cabbage, Onten plants, $1.50 thou- field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. Cab- small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
sand. Johns, Wausau, Fis bage, each bunch fifty mossed. labeled with variety Nuts, Berries. Pecans. Vines. Ornamental trees, vines, 

kee “ahhage plants housand; 5,000, $5 name; Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee Nursery 
" Fresh Cabbage Plants, “4.3 é thousan » 9% ° vad Succession, eae Early Du Late Dutch; post- Company, Box 108, Cleveland. _Tenn. 

Southeastern Plant arms, ixley ; paid: 200, 75c; 300, 500, $1 ‘ee ely en ee 

Frostproof C abbage, Onions, Collards: 500, $1; 1,000, $4.50. Express eatlect 2,500. $2.50. Onions: Prize- 
$1.7 55 postpaid W. H. Branan, Gordon P ane = ig ey | and grcliow,, Bermuda, ow ~t Reade 
—— reser 00, T5e; ’ 283 $6. oxpress collect: 

Wakefield Cabbage and Stone Tomato plants: 85c, 6,000, $4.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe ar- : ; ’ f ; hp hed 
1,000; 500, 55e. rue Plant Co., Florala, Ala rival satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalog. Union The ads on this page in large letters and surrounde< 

; >; Pauhane tadens Calatde: Soo Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. by white space are “‘Display Classified’’ ads. Aren't 

Frostproof Cabbage, Onion be vad aie they attractive? Large producers will profit by using 
$1.75: postpaid’ Lewiston Plant cm, Lewiston ‘ this kind of classified advertising. a: 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 1,000 postpaid $2; 5,000 Dewberries —————— — omens 
expressed $7.50. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, a ~ A 4 a . 
Alabama, PR ey: 100, $3; 1,000, $20. Weaver WARNING.—Since ieading authorities advise us 

tie bl ‘ : , Oni ramble, emlap, Ala. that it is difficult to tell the difference between 

C.0.d.—Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda nion Otoctan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
plants. Mailed: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Standard Plant Kudzu there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Co. Tifton, Ga, tink Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver 

Kudzu costs very little when grown from seed. Write tising guarantee does not cover Crosten seeds. : 
“EG ~ <r ~ ~ Rug > shc > ns 4 

MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE Busene Ashcraft, Monroe, N. _ | Sue oe eee ae Gee or at 

PLANTS: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 up, $1.50 Several thousand three-year-old Kudzu plants, $15 are not liable for losses due to substitution of 

GENUINE PORTO RICO and NORTON per thousand. H. A. Ware, Senoia, Ga. Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 

YAM Potato plants: 1,000, $2; 5,000 up, $1.75 Make that waste land yield big —— “with “Kudzu. 

1,000 si ? P $ Selected roots, $10; cuttings, $3.50 thousand, 

per |, . a ae Wade, Athens, Tenn. Beans 

TOMATO PLANTS, leading varieties, same Otootan Beans at $6 per bushel. R. V. Coesens, 

price. Write for complete price list. Potatoes Foley, Ala 

JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY FP. M_~ Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican and Laredo Soybeans at $5 per bushel. Chas, Hiley, 
Rockingham, Ga. Nuney Hall Potato plants, pe 090. Marion, Ala. 
> : ~~ ; Georgia-Carolina Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga. orto Mung Beans: 4 pounds $1; postpaid. Grady New, 
Sale.—Cabl >» and Be a Onio lants, all , 01 9x . <4 

a age per 1.000, “Lone aoe boos Plant Rican _and Nancy Wall Potato plants, $1.75 thousand Ft. Payne, Ala. eee “ = 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. Certified pure Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000, New crop Mathews Soybeans, $4 per bushel. . Horton 
~ Cabbage plants shipped promtply from nearest supply, £:0:)-_ Postpaid, $2.25. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga, Bell, Maxwell, Ala. 
1,000, $1.50. Onions: 1,000, $1.25. Interstate Plant Porto Rico Potato plants: .500, $1.25; 1,000. Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.35 bushel. Poyner 
Co., met _Miss SE Se ae prepaid; full count. Book row, save delay. J. Seed Co., Dothan, _Ala. 

Cabbage.—Fresh new plants, grown since the freeze. Holland, Lenox, Ga. alien eae Soy and Velvet Beans.—Write for seed price list. 
con the ote $1.50 Order now. Mitchell Plant — Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.60 per 1,009 Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

Co., romasvi ta. five thousand or more, $1.50 per thousand. First class ae . 7 = ° J 

Potato and Marglobe Tomato plants: $1.50, 1, 000, Plants, prompt shipment guaranteed. J. R. Harrison, apes nee bana 2.15 new 3 bushel 

. . are fa , aeironer : 4 ‘offee ; 4 yoke, Sanders , Ga, 
for orders received by April 1 with remittance. Geor- {offee, Ga. A ne RS me 2 : ses ———— 
gia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- arly Speckled ge vas pounds o..%. Cash with 
io , . : > “ spected, $1.75 thousand; five thousand, $8: ten thou- order Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Cabbage Plants.—We have them, won’t make you : B ? = = — ——_ 
walk ‘until ig, grow them. Write for catalog. Tifton ‘#nd, $15. | Prompt shipment and full count guaran- Early Speckled Velvet Beans, about 85% sound; 
Plant Co., Box 57, Tifton, Ga. teed, _G._A, Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 2 bushel bags, $3 each. W. E. Cook & Son, Evergreen, 

- — ™ : ~ Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected, Alabama. 

C.o.d. frostproof Cabbege and Onion plants. All - 
varieties. Quick shipments by mail: 500, 65c; 1,000, — : Pd — =m = prents. pao a Soybeans for seed. Mammoth Yellow, Bilext. je 

Farme 1a i . } eee ams. leading vi f toot: Write W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, 
$1 Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. eties, now ready, $1.25 per 1,000. Ellis Williams, North pore al dle wake La 

Plants Ready.—By parcel post: 500, $1; 1,000. $1.75. Alma, Ga - _ —— 
by express, $1.50 thousand. Bermuda Onions, $1 thou- Pure Porto Rico P 7 - 1 000 on. 8 O00 Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, $: Tokios, ~ $1.90: La- 
sand; any quantity. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. e Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 yedos, $4; Otootans, ; Biloxis, $2.75. Winstead- 

3 : 3 ’ or more at $1.60; 10,000 or more at $1.50; 50,000 Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C 

Cabbage $1.50; Bermuda and Prizetaker Onions $1; or more at $1.25 per thousand. Stone or June Pink - oS tata _— - - 
Collard ey 75c; expressed. Prepaid mail: 100, 50c; Tomato plants, $1.25 per thousand carly Jersey For Sale.—Five thousand bushels Ninety-Day Velvet 
500, $1.5 00 2.5 Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, ‘Cabbage plants, $1 per thousand. Cash with order teans, two and half bushel sacks; ‘dollar twenty-five 
Georgi ia. for prompt shipment. S. J. Padgett. Coffee, Ga bushel. C. S. Bryant, Bartow, 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS READY 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, 
Flat Dutch: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 
5,000 ana up, $1.50. 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments guaranteed 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 





varieties Millions now 
5.000, $6: postpaid 
Plant Co., Cal- 


leading 
1,000, $1.50 
Allen-Griffith 


Cabbage plants 
ready 500, 90c; 
Satisf: action guar intee 1, 





: Tomatoes, $1.50; Sweet 
10 per 1,000; postage col- 
3ook now, avoid disappointment. 
Saxley, G 


Porto Rican Pot toes 
Peppers, $2.50 
lect, cash with or ler 
Raxley Brokerage Co., 
Frostproof ¢C qeiee 
$1; 1,000, $1.7 
$1.25 prepaid 
ions $3.5 





e.—Millions ready. 300. 75c; 500, 
Bermuda Onions: 590, 75e: 1,000, 

 Followi ing express collect: 6.000 On- 
Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, 








Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, government eK 
Ready for April shipping. Good quality plants, $1.6 
per 1,000. Cabbage and Onion plants. leading vari- 
eties, now ready, $1.25 per 1,000. Ellis Plant Co., 
Alma, Ga, 














ad Chick Orders Booked Ahead 


thing sold until March 25? 


day and Friday.” 


issue. Your order MUST reach us by March 22. 





Classified Ads Will Tell and Sell 


“What would you do about advertising if you had orders booked 
for 40,000 baby chicks for delivery in the next two months and every- 


“We are using only Classified Ads in The Progressive Farmer. 
Our incubators are operating at full capacity with hatches each Tues- 


Wm. L. Hofferbert, Owner. 
Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 
Hatcherymen, get your message before the many thousands of farmers who buy 
Baby Chicks. It can be done by the use of Classified Ads in our GEORGIA- 
ALABAMA edition. The rate is only 7c a word for regular ads, and $7.00 per inch 
for Display Classified Ads. (Mr. Hofferbert uses displayed Classified Ads.) 
March 29 is the next issue. Mail your ad today to start with this 




















Sale.—Ninety-Day Speckled Running Velvet 
1s for seed, $1.30 per bushel. Yellow Flint Cor, 
3 A sd bushel. Monticello Milling Co., Monticello, 
orida, 


Select recleaned Early 


For 


Yer 








"As 





Speckled Velvets, $1.40 bush. 
el; Osceola Stingless, Pedigreed Bunch, $2.85; 
Otootans, $5.25; Mammoth Yellows, $2.10; Lareda, 
4.25 J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Collard 


cents per pound. 








Georgia Collard 
ridge Grocery Co., 


seed, 20 Mugg- 
Cairo, Ga = 





Corn 


Pure Mosby Seed Corn. E. B. Golding, 


Mississippi 
Neal's Paymaster, 
per bushel. Leslie 


Belden, 


selected, hand “shelled, $4 
Leighton, Als 


field | 
King, 


Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corp, 
T. Whatley, Reynolds, G 





Fou Sale.—Improved 
$3.50 per bushel. W. 








Thompson's Prolific. —Short stalk, early, white; $2.50; 
fleld selected, $3.50 bushel, J. M. Thompson, Spring 
City, Tenn 








Field selected Neal’s Paymaster seed corn from two 





eared stalks, going at $3.50 per. % bushel lots at §% 

Boyd Bros, & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 
Mosby’s Prolific.—Two to three eared, long grain, 
Peck $1; half $1.75; 


small cob. 


You must be satisfied. 
bushel N. 


\. Kimrey, 





. Mebs bane, N. C, 





Improved 

















Woods Hastir Prolific seed corn; pro- 
duces more per acre. C averaged 60 bushels pe 
acre. $2.50 bushel. Jas Woods, Brooks, Ga. 

Whatley’s strain home grown seed corn. Carefully 
selected, hand nubbed and _ shelled. Per peck The; 
bushel $2 ‘iregrass Experiment Station, Headland, 
Alabama 

For Sale.—Registered corn auaas Me: adows’ ‘Tmproval 
Whatley’s Prolific Fieli selected for past 18 or 
$3 per bushel, f.o.b. my home, J. F. Meadows, B.P.D, 
No. 3, Douglasville, Ga. 

Selected seed, White or Golden Dent, bushel $2 
Mexican June or Hastings Prolific, bushel $2.50; Pop 
Corn, Golden or White Rice, peck $1.75. Cash with 








order. Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to 3-ear corn, strain 5, 
and Marett’s Lowman low Corn, strain 2. Per 
peck $1; per bushel $3.7 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Westminster. Marett’ s Farm & Seed Company, 
Westminster, 8. C. 
Tennessee Red Cob and Jarvis Golden Prolific - 
corn—two best all-round varieties in existence 
early and get hand-selected seed from fields that pro 


duced from 85 to 110 bushels per acre. 
bushel $2.90. Circular. Cloverdale 
Bath _Sorings, Tenn. 


Farm, 


% bushel $1. it: 
Stock & Seed 





Certified Neal’s Paymaster seed corn: 1 bushel lots $; 













2 to 5 bushel lots $2.75. Tennessee Red Cob at $250 
bushel. Big Tennessee Yellow at $2.50 bushel. Bum 
ners White at 50 bushel Pure Neal’s Paymastet 
not certified at $2.50 bushel. Texas Ribbon Cane seed 
at 9c pound. Boyd Bros. . & _ Ross, Lynnville, _ Tenn. 
Cotton 
E. S. Manley’s Heavy Fruiter cotton seed. Nelso® 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 
Rucker selected cotton seed, $1 bushel. Order now 
Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. 
$1 bush 


Genuine Cook’s Wilt Resistant cotton seed, 
le 


el. Ge Callen, Selma, 
, Piedmont Cleveland.—Pure, eemenes: bale per acté 
P. Bishop, Alexander City, 





1,500 bushels recleaned Cook 10-10, “F150 per bushel. 
95% germination. Teslie _King, Leighton, Ala. 








~ Petty’ s Toole cotton see sed, ~ recleaned, 94% germination, 
in 120 pound sacks, $4 each. V. R. _Bush, Albany, Gt 

Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant cotton; high yielding 
strain; recleaned; $1.25 bushel. J. D. Pope, Aubum 
Alabama. 

Half and Half.—High linting, big boll; recleand 
Catalog, testimonials free. John M. Bligh, Decatth 
Alabama. 





nation 91% 
Germination 
Brownwood (Terrell 


individedl 
Headland, 


Toole W lt 
bushel $1.5 
County), 

Cook’s 
grown, pure 
Alabama. 


heen omy cotton seed. 
Price Brothers, 








recleaned, 


307-6 
Mitchell, 


and 


improved seed, 
sound. i ee 
D. D. & P,. L. No. 4 cotton 
per bushel. 200 bushels. L. 
Alabama. 
1,000 
fully ginned, 
Leighton, Ala. 


ADDISON’S EXTRA EARLY 


Absolutely pure, recleaned; 1-inch staple; 
40% lint. $1.25 while they last. 


W. A. KIRKSEY, LINCOLN, ALA. 
ee 


a cot ton oa 


__aee 
sale at $1.i 


hae for Linev'lle, 


Trammell, 


iin 
1010 cotton. seed, cate 
H, A. Band 


bushels of pure Cook 
bushel, 


recleaned, $1.25 
_ 





Coker’s Super 
staple 1 1-16 inch, 
Ellaville, Ga. 

2,000 bushels 
one year old, $1 per 
Ware, Senoia, 

For Sale.—Toole Wilt 
per bushel, f.o.b. Reference, 
Dawson Ga. 

Big oll Toole Wilt 
Early and thick fruiter. $1.25 
Kelly, 


Kel He: udland, Ala. ne 
Cotton Seed.—Early Wilson Big Boll, _ Cleveland 
per bushel. 


soll. 1 inch staple. $1.25 
Thomas, Marion, Ala. 

5,000 bushels fine Half and 
Addison’s, Wannamaker’s, Piedmont, 
Young, Birmingham, Ala. 

Cook’s Wilt Resistant 307-6 cotton seed, ie. 
pure for planting; $1 bushel for quick 
Stevenson, Notasulga, Ala. 


Seven Wilt Resistant 
$1.25 bushel f.o.b. B. 





seed 
Se noia. 


cotton aaa 


f.o.b. 


Wannamaker 
bushel, 


\3 








mt cotton seed, $1 
Resistant cotton seed, B 
Banks of Dawson. 


——— 
“Kelly Re sistant com @ 0. 


bushel, 





“Fialf; 10 bushel 
same price. 








y 











Cotton 
liest cott 
fi 7 cotto 

vi 





Cook 3 
cotton wit 
teasonable 
Auburn, . 


P) 
Wilt R 
origina 
Breede: 


WAN 
FAR} 





Rucker a 
from origi 


















Velvet 


nt Corn, 
nticello, 


10 bush- 
le $2.85; 
Laredos, 





Mugg: 


—~_ 


Belden, 


lied, $4 
ad Corn, 
Ga. 

e; $2.50; 
, Spring 





rom two- 
ts at $2 





if grain, 
If $1.75; 





rn; pro 
el 





Ga. 


Carefully 
eck 5¢; 
Headland, 





Improved, 
18 years. 
3s, B.F.D, 


ishel $2; 
2.50; Pop 


‘ash with 





strain 5, 
° Per 


er bushel, 
Company, 





~— L-. 


Saat ae 
oa $1. it: 
Seed 





21 lots $3; 
» at $250 
el. Bun 
Paymaster 
Cane 

, Tenn. 


Nelson 


at noe 
at 


a 

_— 
staple; 

t. 

LA. 


i 














© March 15, 1930 
















Cotton 
Cook’s 307-6 Improved Wilt Resistant; selected and 
sound; 100 pound bag $3.00. Cash with order, Cash 
Trading ©O., o., Enterprise, . Ala. 





seed, first year from 


ne ——— 
Pine Land No. 4 cotton 
— test; $4 per hundred. 


gh best by experiment 
Fair, Louisville, Miss. 
Lo 





B. L. MOSS’ 
PURE HALF AND HALF 


All my seed are pure strain Half and Half, 
ginned on private gin, thoroughly graded 
and recleaned, and guaranteed pure. If 
you want the purest strain of the great- 
est money- making cotton in the world, 
write for booklet and prices. 

B. L. MOSS, SOSO, MISS. 


Selected ped digreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, 
43% lint. Over bale per acre entire crop; $1.25 bushel, 
James B, Woods, Brooks, Ga 
= 

Improved Toole cotton oo early, wilt resistant and 
very prolific; $1.25 per bushel, $1.50 if recleaned. 
Dr. J. G. Dean, Dawson, Ga. 

Wannam: “as r 
bushel f.0 
Bostwick Supply 
Bogtwick_* 

lee Wilson Big 
land cotton seed, 











cotton seed, screened, at 90 
Cash with order. Sample if 
Co., Bostwick, " 


Boll cotton seed and Delta Pine 
from breeders last season, $1.25 per 


cents per 
desired. 











bushel. Wintergreen Gardens, Marion, Ala. 

Pure privately ginned Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant 
cotton seed, carefuly stored; from second ginning, bale 
acre crop, 75c bushel. C. M. Brennan, Brickyard, Ala. 

Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
seed, privately grown and ginned, recleaned and graded, 
$4 hundred pound bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 
ville, Ga 





WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 
ROWDEN 40—two bales per acre; 50 bolls 


to pound. Strong inch staple. Big boll 
ACALA 37-6;. 1 1-16 inch staple; 38% lint. 
The finest hill cotton. EARLY DELFOS, 


the best long staple for Delta and Black 

lands. Prices you can afford to pay. 
“Grow cotton you can always sell.” 

LOY E. RAST, NEWPORT, ARK. 


Warehouse, Montezuma, Ga. 








Pure Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed; second year 
from originator; picked before rains; privately ginned; 
recleaned; $1.25 per bushel. R. W. Stembridge, Mill- 
edgeville, Ga. 

Cotton ‘Seed.—Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; ear- 
liest cotton; 40 bolls weigh pound; 45% lint; wonder- 
ful cotton. Write for special prices. Wandiver Seed 


(o., Lavonia, Ga. 





HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 


Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 
known. Address 


CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





Cook 307-6 Wilt-Resistant.—An early, large boll 
cotton with good staple. Led in many tests. ices 
teasonable. Order early from originator. E. F. Cauthen, 
Auburn, Ala 





W. ANN AM AKER’ S 
PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 


and 
Ww ANNAMAKER R’S 
PEDIGREED DIXIE-TRIUMPH 
Wilt Resistant cotton seeds. Bred by the 
originator, W. W. Wannamaker, Plant 
Breeder. Write or wire for quotations and 
dealers’ discounts. 
WANNAMAKER CLEVELAND SEED 
FARMS, Box 147, St. Matthews, S. C. 
Rucker and “Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed, first year 


4 originators. Ginned on clean gins, sound and 
; $1.25 bushel, either variety. Wade’s Seed Farm, 














aathy Ala. 

King’s Improved cotton seed; earliest and most pro- 
life of all varieties. Beats the weevil. Write for 
prices_and information, Jno. W. King, Louisburg, 
North Carolina. 

D. & P. L. No. 4-8 cotton seed, one year removed 


ftom pedigreed seed. Recleaned and sacked in 100 pound 
bags, $4.80; f.0.b. Marion, Ala. Mention this paper. 
Perry County Farm Bureau. 





HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 
ORDER DIRECT FROM GROWERS 





Our crop turned out from 45% to 
30% lint. Our seed are recleaned 
and graded. Price $3.50 per hundred. 
JOHN A. PEDDY & SONS 
Henderson, Tenn. 
Burson Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed for sale. 
Winning. Staple 15-16 to 1 inch. The kind 


= Makes two bales to the acre. $1.50 per bushel. 
urson, Monroe, Ga, 


Limited quant ity 





Ene Cook’s Wilt Resistant cotton seed. 
= riment station grown; high yielder; good staple; 
A More than 5 bushels, $1.60; less $1.92. Wire- 
fas Experiment Station, Headland, Ala. 


Half and Half cotton seed, high germination, heavy 
wr t lint; less work, more cotton; $3.75 hundred. 
ented, 4, longer staple, $3.75 hundred. Agents 
ated. Lexington Hay Co., Lexington, Tenn, 





RECLEANED COOK 1627 COTTON SEED 


15-16 inch staple, 40% lint in 1929. Seed 
perchased through county agent direct 
ce breeder to grow these seed. Gin- 
i on special equipment at my gin. 
Tice $1.50 per bushel, f.0.b. Courtland. 


R. M. DuBOSE COURTLAND, ALA. 
— Reference, Lawrence County Agent. 


10,000 %, ushels improved Half and Half planting cot- 
0 two bal ennessee grown, big boll variety; made one 
lolder. ad Der acre 1929. Write for special price and 
fein ea Montgomery, Lexington, Tenn. 

2 hele gor’ —Addison’s Early Prolific; prise winner; 
te carly: acre; 45 per cent lint; 1-inch staple; ex- 
ieinator pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from or- 

£ Ad dison, Blackwells, Ga. 
Cok Wit 


telecteq Resistant Cotton Seed.—Bred and re- 
We buy for six years against both root knot and wilt. 


Bate “Tor, ais $1.50 per bushel, Ballard 


day ah Carolina grown Wannamaker Big Boll, 
ob. ucker, Half and Half cotton seed; three 
ags, $1.50 bushel. Alabama Cook’s 
100-pound sacks, $4. Wanna- 
aoe -pound bags, $3.50. Jackson Shoe- 





5. 














Beans: 





$3.50 bushel. All best varieties 
w. . Montgomery, 








Cotton 


For Sale.—2,000 bushels Cook’s 307-6 Wilt Resist- 
ant cotton seed, pedigreed and culled; 100% germina- 
tion and wilt immune; $1.50 per bushel; special price 
on large lots. Redland Seed & Stock Farm, Rt. 2, 
Prattville, Ala. 





COOK’S 307-6 
WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 


1 to 12 bushels at...... $1.33% per bushel 
12 to 100 bushels at...... 1.20 per bushel 
CAP BO0O GB. di cevecvcqceevcs 1.10 per bushel 


Delivered at any point in Alabama or 
Georgia, 


Output 35% to 40%. Staple % to 15-16 inch, 
Seed from last pickings discarded. Pri- 
vately ginned. Inspected and approved by 
C. Lowery, Extension Agronomist, and 
L. G. Pearson, County Agent Russell 
County, Ala. Bred at my Claymore Plan- 
tation, Russell County, Ala. 
ARTHUR BUSSEY, COLUMBUS, GA. 
Various state expe rinent. Station tests prove Rhyne’s 
Cook to be more wilt resistant and as productive as 
any cotton. Get the best that exists from the breedera 
at $2.25 per bushel; quantities cheaper. Rhyne Bros., 
Benton, Ala., and Plains, Ga. 
Cook’s 10-10 Cotton Seed. —1,000 
Carefully ginned own gin. Eighty 
acres. High gin turnout; good lint. 
f.o.b. Whitehall, Ala., cash with order. 
633 First National Bank Bidg., Birmingham, 








bushels for sale. 
bales to eighty-five 

$1.50 per bushel 
Erle Pettus, 
Ala. 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


Play safe. Order direct from the origina- 
tor. Yields 40 per cent lint. Ahead in 
yield at nearly all experiment stations, and 
way ahead on 5 year average. Won na- 
tional prize for largest authentic yield ever 
produced (30 bales on 10 acres); won both 
first and second prize ($1,000 and $400) in 


1927. It will win for you in increased 
yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy pick- 
ed. Owing to length and strength of 


staple (one inch and better) brings 2 to 


3 cents premium. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga. 





Cook.—Improved, early, big boll, five lock cotton; 
Register No. 588. Seventeen years of careful seed 
selection. Direct from the grower. Stands at or near 
the top at all the experiment stations. The best is 
bi cheapest. Price $1.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Auburn, 

. In two and one-half bushel bags. Write Robert 
E. "‘srudson, Rt. No. 1, Box 47, Auburn, Ala. 





800 BUSHELS RECLEANED 
PURE HALF AND HALF COTTON SEED 


1. Kept pure since bought from origi- 
nator by cleaning gin heads and all 
conveyors. 

2. The field was bounded by woods, 
pasture and lot which made cross pol- 
lination impossible. 


3. No other variety grew on my farm. 


4, 60 acres produced 87 bales (1929 crop), 
average 541 pounds each, and turned out 
44.5% lint. 

5. The seed from only 42 bales were 
saved to insure mature seed and these 
ginned at two ginnings, 28 bales at one 
time and 14 at another. 

6. This crop was planted by 20th of 
April and 12 bales were picked from 40 
acres during August. 


7. Germination test 97%. Prices, $2 
bushel; $6 per 100 pounds; $100 per ton. 
F. O. B. Leighton. 


W. M. SMITH, LEIGHTON, ALA. 


Wilkinson’s Toole Wilt Resistant cotton seed. 100- 
pound bags, $3.50 per bag. The standard cotton for 
the Codstal Plain section. Cook’s 307-6, 100 pounds 
$3.50. Originated by the Auburn Experiment Station. 
Chappell’s Early, $3.50 hundred pounds; extra early 
and suitable under boll — conditions; 5 to 10 bags, 

3.40; 10 to 20 bags, $3.30; 20 to 50 bags, $3.25. 
The genuine little early 90- = Speckled Velvet Beans, 
1.35 per bushel. _¢. Fr. Headland, Ala. 








_Wilkinson, I 
WILT-RESISTANT COTTON SEED ARE 
SAFEST TO PLANT UNDER 
ALL CONDITIONS 
I have been breeding wilt-resistant cot- 
ton seed for 20 years and I know I have 
the best. I offer five varieties of wilt- 
resistant seed. Viz 
COVINGTON-TOOLE WIL T-RESISTANT 
COOK 307-6 WILT-RESISTANT 
CHAPPELL’S EARLY WILT-RESISTANT 
All of these seed at $6.00 per 100-pound 
sack, freight paid. 
WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND No. 32 
WILT-RESISTANT and 
LONE STAR WILT-RESISTANT 
At $7.50 per 100-pound sack, freight paid. 


My Cleveland seed I believe are the strong- 
est wilt-resistant seed in the South today 
and they are especially suited for poor 
sandy land. The staple of the Lone Star 
is 1 inch and a little better, and the staple 
of all the other varieties is about % to 1 
inch. The turnout at the gin of all is good 
and all varieties pick good and all have good 
size bolls except Covington-Toole which is 
small boll. The Chappell’s Early is the ear- 
liest of all and best suited for rich lands 
and heavy weevil infestation. All seed per- 
fectly sound and are reginned, cleaned and 
culled, making them more valuable. Write 
for copy of my 1930 booklet describing my 
seed and my hill dropping planter which 
plants cotton “already chopped” and makes 
% more per acre. The booklet is free for 
the asking and if you will farm according 
to this booklet you will cut your cost $5.00 
per acre and increase your yield 25 per cent. 


W. F. COVINGTON, HEADLAND, ALA. 


Cotton 


Coker-Cleveland, Wannamaker-Cleveland, Half and 
Half, Simpkins Big Boll, Mixson’s Big Boll and many 
other improved strains of North Carolina grown early 
maturing varieties. Write for special prices which we 
are making now. W. H. Mixson Seed Company, Char- 
leston, 8. C. 


Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
strain new 5 and strain new and strain 7. Proven 
performance record. Prize winners. ' 15-16 to 1 1-16” 





staple depending upon strain. Every bale tested for 
germination. Write for catalog and money-back offer. 
farett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, S. C 





We have for sale a large quantity of Sykes Pedigreed 
cotton seed, These seed are very prolific. They make 
bolls mostly 5 locks and % to 1 inch staple. Get these 
seed and make good cotton. Less than 100 bushels, 

2 per bushel; 100 or more bushels, $1.75 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Sylacauga, Ala. Address Hightower Bros., Syla- 
cauga, Ala. 

2,600 ‘bushels Wannamaker- Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
seed, first year removed from originator, W. W. Wan- 
namaker, St. Matthews, 8S. C. Sacked in 190 
bags; $1.50 bushel, 1 to 25 bushels; $1.35. 25 to 50 
bushels; $1.25, 50 bushels and up. These seed kept pure 
at gin. Will mail samples on request. L. P. Branden- 
burg, Senoia, Ga. 





Delphos long staple cotton is a small leaf, tough 
bur, prolific variety of cotton, that is proving to be a 
heavy producer on sandy soils of South Alabama. It 
sells at from 2 to 8 cents above the price of short 
staple. Quantity of seed limited. Price $1.50 per 
bushel for 5 bushels or more, f.o.b. Andalusia, Ala. 
H. W. Waters, Opp, Ala. 


Grass 


$16 hundred. 
Booklet. Lamberts, 





Carpet Grass, 


Other pasture grasses 
and clovers. 


Darlington, Ala 





Lespedeza 
w crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, 
W. Wilson, Dyer, 
Heavy varieties -aneenene 
Hillcrest Atoka, Tenn 


Korean and Common a Tom 
Mericianville, Ala. Shipping, Huntsville. 


$3.50 bushel. 


Ne 
Jno. 





yielding Circular free. 


Farm, 





Campbell, 











_Common_ Lespedeza, $17_ hundred pounds, Kobe ¢ or 
Korean, $38. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
$3.50 $3.50 
LESPEDEZA SEED 
$3.50 per bushel (25 pounds) 
New Crop—Pan-caught—Triple Recleaned. 


Free of Johnson grass, dodder and other 
obnoxious weeds. Shipped subject to in- 
spection, check, money order or sight draft. 
The price is Rock Bottom—the seed best 
on market. 

60 DAYS YET TO PLANT 
LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ 

Calhoun City, Miss. 


ASS’N 


$3.50 $3.50 


Kobe, Korean, Tennessee 76 and Common Le ee 
Free fold ° 
ree folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, Tenn 


Lespedeza.—New 








crop, pan-caught, triple recleaned. 


Write for prices. Henry County Farmers Exchange, 
Paris, Te enn. 
Strictly new crop, pan-caught Lespedeza seed. Re- 


cleaned and rigidly inspected for purity. 
Plant plump seed with vitality. 
est Lespedeza sections in America. 


For success, 
Grown in one of old- 
Write for delivered 





prices. Yalobusha County Shippers’ Association, Cof- 
feeville, Miss 
Peanuts 

Seed Peanuts.—Runners, $4 hundred pounds. Poyner 
Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 

Seed Pe anuts.— -Write for “seed price | list. ~ Murphy 
& Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

Select small White Spanish Peanuts, 4%c pound. 
J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 





For Sale.—Selected Florida Runner Peanuts for seed 





at three and one-haif cents per pound f.o.b. Branford, 
Florida. Branford Peanut Co., Inc. 

Selected farmers’ stock, recleaned; fine for seed or 
rovsting. Alabama Runner, $3.50 per hundred pounds; 


White Spanish, $4.50 per hundred pounds. 
Strickland, Clio, Ala. 
Selected farmers’ stock, 
bama or Georgia Runners, 
White Spanish, $4 
order. 


Arnold & 





Ala- 
Small 
with 


for seed or roasting, ; 
$3.50 hundred pounds. 
per hundred pounds. Cash 
Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Runner or Hog Peanuts, $3.50 hundred pounds, | 
White Spanish, $4.50. 








Small 
Large Improved White Spanish, 
$5.50. White or Yellow Dent seed corn, $2 bushel. 
Tennessee Red Cob or Mosby's Prolific, $2.50 bushel. 
Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 





Peas 
bushels Brabham Peas, 
R. M. all, Downs, Ala. 

I buy and sell Cowpeas, Sugar Crowders 
Peanuts. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, 

All varieties Field Peas and Velvet Bean seed. 
tractive prices on request. Lightsey Bros., 
South Carolina, 


eae 2 $3.25 per bushel. 





and Seed 
Birmingham, Ala. 
At- 
Brunson, 








Sorghum 
Iceberg, wonderful new sorghum seed; flavor unsur- 
Dassed; gallon $1; postpaid. Rex Bryson, Bethany, Miss. 


Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


Absolutely pure Stone Mountain Watermelon, Rocky 
Ford Cantaloupe, hand saved from largest, finest strains, 
$1 pound; postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga. 


Pure Stone Mountain or Dixie Belle Watermelon 
seed from perfect shaped melons, dollar pound; over 
fifty pounds, ninety cents. Wright & Solomon, Fort 
Valley, Ga. 








Miscellaneous Seeds 


For Sale.—Cowpeas, Soybeans, Lespedeza, Seed Corn, 
Field and Grass Seeds. Wax Gro. Co., Amory, Miss. 


“Al varieties” Peas; Otootan, Laredo “and Biloxi Soy - 
beans; Running and Bunch Velvet Beans; 


Cotton Seed. 
Write for prices. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East 
man, 7a. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $9. Sweet Clov- 
er, 95% pure, $3. Red Clover, $10. Alsike, $10. 
All 60-pound bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 


Kansas. 
Biloxi, 


Mammoth Yellow, Tarheel Black and Tokio 
Beans. Corn and Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C 


Choice new crop Mixed Peas, 
Irons, Clays, Unknowns, $3.40. 
Velvet Bean Seed, $1.40 bushel. 

1.05. Ear Corn in carlots. 
Co., Brunson, 8. C. 


Whatley’s Prolific and Golden Dent; choice hand se- 
lected seed corn: % bushel 80c; % bushel $1.40; 
bushel $2.25. Select one Mountain Watermelon 
seed: % pound 50c; % pound 75c; pound $1.25; add 
postage. Athens Seed Co., Athens, Ga. 


Money saving prices on Runner and Spanish Peanuts, 
Cook’s Wilt Resistant ene seed, Velvet Beans, White 














$3.25 per bushel. 
Ninety-day Running 
Shelled White Corn, 
United Farmers Seed 








Dent, Golden Dent, stings Prolific, Mexican June, 
soa. Popcorn ; a il “Millet, Early Amber Orange, 
pod ie one. F ‘exas Ribbon Cane seed; and 
Mercantilé Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Carpet 


* ~ 
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Miscellaneous Seeds 


Lespedeza seed, 
and all garden seeds. 


Millet, Peanuts, Popcorn, Snap Beans 
Aak for price list. V. R. Bush, 


Albany, Ga, 





” Pealitey oll Eegs 


“Quality First’’ six to twelve week old pullets, fifty 
cents each and up New poultry catalog ready. c- 
Kenzie Poultry Association, McKenzie, Ala. 





CUSTOM HATCHING 
$3.00 per 100 eggs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
JACKSON HATCHERY 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


Bebe Chicks 
baby chicks: 25, $4.25; 50, $8; 
Ferguson, Smithville, Miss. 
“Leghorns, Anconas. Electrically hateh- 


Buff Minorca 
$15 . Mrs. W 


Reds, Rocks, 


ed, state accredited; none better. Prices right. Ham- 
ilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 

Chicks Wholesale.—10,000 weekly. 20 breeds. 7%¥c 
up; prepaid. 100% guarantee. Free catalog. Book 


orders now. Mid-West Hatchery, 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 

From vigorous, heavy laying stock. Our 
chicks are hatched right and guaranteed td 
give satisfaction. Write for delivered prices. 

CORDELE HATCHERY, Cordele, Ga. 
Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 

Leading breeds, $7.95 hundred up. Catalog 
Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

“‘Hi- Quality’ chicks from Alabama accredited flocks 
Reds and White Leghorns. Write for catalogue and 
prices. varner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Clinton, Mo. 














Cc. 0. D. CHICKS AND EGGS,—Barron or Tancred 
Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, 
Byers Bf om, Boag Wh. Wyan. Eye-opening 


page catalog free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Quality baby chicks from South’ 8 finest flocks, Rocks. 
Reds, Leghorns: $13, 100: postpaid. Order now, get 
perfect satisfaction. Glenwood Farms, Brooks, Ga. 


Blood tested chicks of the better kind that live and 








grow. Barred Rocks and Reds, fourteen dollars per 
hundred, delivered. Fitzgerald Hatchery, Fitzgerald, 
Georgia 

Chicks —RBred rig ght, hatched right; quality “the best 
Rocks, Reds, Minoreas, Tancred Leghorns, mixed 
Prices 9c up, postpaid Prompt shipments. Satilla 
Farms, Waycross, Ga 





SUPERIOR HATCHED BABY CHICKS 
All popular breeds, including our National 
Winning Buff Leghorns. Write for catalog 

and prices. 
JONES HATCHERY, GALLATIN, TENN. 
Hatching Ezgs.—Black Minorca, Rhode Island Red, 
White Lechorns, $1.50 per setting: $7 per 100 Raby 
chicks, $15 per 100 Murray Poultry Farm, 2431 2nd 
Ave., Birmingham, 


Ala 
Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d Superior certified. Arrival on time 
ruaranteed yet our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 











QUALITY CHICKS 

White Leghorns, $15 per 100; R. I. Reds and 
Barred Rocks, $16 per 100. 

Blackshear, 


“Quality First’’ atate accredited 
nested, pedigreed stock at $12 per 
tion guaranteed New catalog ready. 
try Association. Box P, McKenzie, Ala. 


EVERY CHICK FROM STATE 
CERTIFIED FLOCKS 
The only certified “big breed” it ae in 
Alabama. Every breeder has passed rigid 
state inspectors. S. C. Reds, Parks. and 
Thompson Rocks, Fishel Wyandottes: $15, 
100; delivered. Marcy “certified” Giants: 
$20, 100; delivered. 
RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY 
Atmore, Ala. 
Chicks.—Parks and 


Ga. 


chicks from trap- 
100 up. Satisfac- 
McKenzie Poul- 


Blackshear Hatchery, 











Thompson Barred Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, $14.50. Tanecred White Leghorns, $13. 
Assorted, $10 per 100. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
T (. Brakebill Hatchery, Rockford, Tenn 


Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons and Wyan- 
dottes, $14 hundred; Leghorn and Anconas, $12 per 
hundred; Giants and Brahmas, $16 per hundred. 
lanta Hatchery, 1968 DeKalb Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





At- 





A MASTER SALESMAN 
will be mailed you FREE; write for your 
copy NOW. It explains all about our 
i EGHORN CHICKS carrying TANCRED 
best HIGH EGG BLOOD, costing ws at 





the rate of $150.00 and $200.00 a setting. 
You get some of this blood with every 
chick. 

BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 

Anconas, White Leghorns: 25, $3.75; 50, $6.75: 100. 
$13: 200, $25; 500, $62. Rocks,- Reds: 25, $4; 50, 
$7 75: 100, $15; 200, $29: 500, $70; postpaid, c.o.d. 
100% alive. Circular. Blair Egg Farm, Wiggins, Miss. 





Tancred White 
$14; 

balance c.o.d. ; 
jreenback, Tenn. 


Quality chicks from pedigreed males. 
Leghorn, Sheppard Anconas, $12; Barred Rocks, 
Light Brahmas, $16. $1 with order, 
postage paid. Blue Ribbon Farms, 





BUY QUALITY CHICKS 
Buy chicks from B. W. D. tested flocks 
that arehigh producers and excellent qual- 
ity. Chicks that live and produce. Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
and White Leghorns. Write for prices. 


A. @ M. HATCHERY 
ifton, Georgia 





Chicks.—Guaranteed quality; postpaid. White or 
Buff Leghorns, $10; Barred Rocks and Reds, $11: Buff 
or White Rocks, White or Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
$12. Free book, ‘“‘How to Raise Chicks.”’ Hopkins 
Hatchery, Box 334C, Bolivar, Mo. 


Guaranteed to Live Chicks.—Big boned, 
bred from our National Laying Contest winners. 2 
324 egg pedigrees. Guarantee protects you against 
loss first 14 days. 12 varieties. T%c up. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 525. Clinton, Mo. 


Big, healthy, liveable chicks from high producing, 
vigorous range flock Hatehed in the largest and 
best incubator in Alabama. Bred right, hatched right. 

100% live delivery. Write 


Reds, Rocks and Leghorns. 
for prices. The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 


Write for prices on our famous blood tested baby 
chicks, Trail’s End $ eg¢ blood White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks; Reds and broiler chicks: and these fa- 
mous chicks cost no more than ordinary chicks and 
we give free feed and brooders with them. Trail’s 
Pnd Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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The Progressive Far 





Of Interest to Women 





of the Markets 








he ‘frend 





and Picoting Attachment.—Gua ‘ranteed, 
machine, Prepaid 60c or sent ¢.o@ 
lesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. § 


Hemstitching 
Fits any sewing 
Circulars free. LaF 
Sedalia, Mo. 
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Bushs’ Chicks Live.—Real winter ege production, 

Greater profits from Mother Bush’s winter egg brec ; ~ Eee 

chicks. ‘1,058 eggs in December,”’ writes Langston. oe akc = - e8.—2 pound rolls, containing approximate. 

20 leading breeds, 74c up. —— ——* god and colors. Pay : aaa 69¢, " sins pestene nas 

immediate shipments. Free catalog. Book spring or- ; con ro bre se ner, » Pr it 4 Rng @p ha cor , a omas 
ders now. Bushs’ Poultry arms. Box 30. Clinton, Mo. HE follow ng represe pl ors thee sy . prec sad at designated mark ets, exce pt ae = — 4 Minette, Ala. ——_____, Co 

peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— For Sale.—Mill imperfect Hosiery at following price ° 

< after March 15th: Ladies’ rayon hose, misses, rayon jud 

Pre-war anklets, men’s rayon and mercerized hose; price twelve 
Week M kA y , 1910-14 pair cet 80, po atpald. Splendid for everyday wear. sta 

2 ‘ , : +. war, rast eck Month Ago ear Ago ( 0- ) itisfaction guaranteec “conomy Hosiery Co., A 
“OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS Chicago. : - — yg ome. _ FS ee the 
From Free Range, Purested Stock Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish shelled 16... .$0.05% $0.05 $0.07 “4 ree bla 
50 100 590 : 2 x QMS 2 571 Patents 

= : Potatoes, round white, cwt........... 2.45 2.57% .90 1.14 ord 

White Leghorns .. $3.25 5 $5.75 $11.00 $50.00 H 10.55 10.40 11.45 7 64 Inventions Commercixlized.—Patented or unpatented, ‘ 
Barred Rocks. Bele |. 4.00 750 14.00 67.59 ogs, average, Pr ate ead ee) i 49 ; Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, The 
White Wyandottes .. 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.5: Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........11.95 11.69 11.87 6.88 fisscuri. Ee J 
Mixed for broilers.... 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz........... 22% 34 *.34 * 2344 Mh OD tie 
Charges prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. “ . 2 2 32 14% vashi egistered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bide, into 

7 wi I ang Flens, live, heavy, 1. ....cccccccesees &9 24 32 4, Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
JACKSON HATCHERY RB f° 24 251 4914 30 >, just 
Brownsville, Tenn utter, extras, 1B. ....... eecseescece ‘ ~ : ‘ 4 g sketch orm as 3 vctions or tor patents, Send Jus 
, . y r . 21 2 etch o nodel for instructions or write for free 
7 mg *% 2 Pg yah bu.....+.-- +30 ° +77 rw 1. Sa ‘How to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘‘Record of Invent oe 
orn, NO. 2 Mtxed, OU... ceeseeceeees TF M/s 75/4 4 form. No charge for information on how to proc whe 
a I Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Y we 
0 Oats, No. 2 white, bu..... ..se0.++++ 42% 4434 49Y2 43% Security Bank Building, Washington, a TED lap 
Ps d a . s Be ya >, e ‘ad ° 
hatche«. chicks. Per 100: White. or rows Leghorns Hay, No. 1 timothy, BOM. . eee eeeeeee 17. 50 18 50 20.50 16.2 0 thre 
- “ ): Reds nite arr . eal 
Se ae Wahine Bun” Oesiatn oe as? New York:— SE A cry had 
sorted all kinds, $9. Rush your order. 100% alive, 2 : 2 : envelopes, $1. Journal, Goin, Tenn. 

Sucka” Getckee foce. "Meene's Manders. ies 11a, Cotton, middling, spot, 1. .......... _.1490 — Bs 1242 = r rs = Sure 
Wellsville, Mo. Potatoes, L. I. No. 1, 150-1. sack.. 4.50 5. 37% seeeee chools and Colleges reac! 
Apples, Jonathan, fair to fancy, bkt... 2.00 2.00 1.50 eecece teat Mr. Ozment hele yes qualify at once for 4 was 

© Presh t + N 2 t No. 4 steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment er 

FREE BROODER resh firsts. + No. 3. No. 4. Inst... 295, St. Louis, Mo, ci 

’ welg 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER COTTON CONSUMPTION FIGURES Syrup test, 
The following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles in active P —— 

ure Ca was 

PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS operation during January, consumption and exports of cotton during January of each Peaniia: 100" Bas oe a an Davie "S12 Meee 

year, and also for six months ending January 31:— = ona - ery St., Savannah, Ga. W. B. oe 2 greed 
High grade 300, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 1930 1929 19 9 1 N far a 
a meee a ° . ‘ ‘ . . ones New, delicious, s F flav : 8a ara 

a = — — > | apn 4 4 Spindles in operation during January (in millions)... 29.1 30.7 31.7. 32.6 = 32.8 $5 gallon barrel Wik ta: ata a onmele or : 
Certified Chicks from State Accredited Flocks—all (In thousands of bales) ing _Co.._ Enterprise, Ala. Wz 
Standard Breeds. Immediate 100% live delivery, yn’ 
aitites Sith esar ix besiness. Get free Consumption by domestic mills for Jonuery pu schbakees 577 668 — «S86 OS_—its«CSBZ oo don’t 
brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. Write Consumption by domestic mills for 6 months ending itinsah etal’ tis a is 1 oie the ai 
at once for catalog. January 31 3,320 3,448 3,628 3,429 3,180 ‘ § " d, ? , old, mellowec n bulk: 

MTTTITITC TIT TT ste ’ hewing, 10 pounds $2.25; Kk 50 c sly 
MILLER HATCHERIES ee RN og Dui exists ocngus tee dissdesxess 729 7 712 1,074 735 iehhth =.  e ously 

Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. Exports for 6 months ending January 31 .....-...-.+++ 4,891 5,577 4,465 6.586 5.382 Old Tobacco.—1 pay ‘postage. Very best ted Ted that « 

= < . st rec 

Baby Chicks.—Purebred, every chick selected. Barred chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75, Smoking 2%e best 1 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $14 per 100; White Rocks, pound. Dick Chandler, Sharon, Tenn. row h 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $15 per 100; obace atnatd <. ’ 
heavy breeds assorted, $13 per 100; White Leghorns, Pl / Sock T leat ete ogy pounds $2.5 Polgen: food mild we the on 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12 per 100 Thousands mout ocks Recosteanhiied . bo iY 
en Stn tte "an dae eceieed. y wo or More Breeds Guaranteed, A. F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. in the 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. Dark barred Aristocrat hatching eggs, $2. setting. For Brown Swiss and Milking Shorthorn calves write Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 

Cockerels $5. Mrs. T. D. Wright, Springville, Ala. H»rold Terwilliger, Wauwatosa, $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 poor 

QUALITY BAB . CHICKS ey hick consid + ap yy a: one Kor Ancus or Holstein cattle, any age, both_ sex, pounds $1.90. _W. 5. Adams, Sheron, Tena. thougl 

pay aby chicks. per hundred, to weeks one or carload, come to Longview Stock Farm, Shep- Tobacco Postpaid.—G t 2’ - . 

BARRED ROCKS, S. C. REDS AND S. C. _puliets. 10 pullets with 1 cockerel, $10. Our blood herdsville, Ky. y chewing. 5 peands L150; te, G275. Det sue 25 

pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Sest smoking acres 

WHITE LEGHORNS lines are the best in America. Satisfaction guaranteed, 20e pound. Mark Hamlin. Agent, Sharon. Tenn : 

‘ ; Randolph Bros., Rt. 3, Fayette, Ala. Dogs — — : pounds 

If you are looking for quality give us a Ann ees A ao = an: “nee best quality. _ Chewing, 

trial. All our chicks are hatched from Rhode Island Reds c nell Mi ee pups, $5 and $8, Miss Lucie frog. a Pay postman. "Datied Farman, ~ well mo That 

» 4 ‘ . onne iyhew, Miss. 08 . Barc » BY , 
our own flocks of two and three year old Purebred Dark Reds.—Setting $1.50; two $2.50. — ~~ : Tennessee Red : Smitl 
‘ r ( 2.50. mee ap Dep eR ’ » Red Leaf.—Mild 3 ot ; mith 
selected hens. Mrs. Leamer Patterson, Meridianville, Ala. Seotfomer. ‘Sneed, Ht. ‘ee \ amis $6; females picked p Many $2. 10: dl and sweet ; 10 pou . 
_ —s : : , 7, as, _—s—s« $1.60. You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool SS 
Rocks and Reds: $16 per 100; $75 per 500; in, Ten ; ’ ; _ 
$140 per 1,000 I shed $15 $ i $70 Wyandottes - Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males & tin, Tenn. = — patch 
Pp Vw. Leg 8: vo pet ; Pure Silver Laced Wyandotte ees, $1.50 per 15: Shipped c.o.d. Ti , 1ompson, Elmore, _ Minn. Tobacco.—Guaranteed, Chewing, 5 ~ pounds “$1; 2 12 atch 
per 500; $130 per 1,000. Delivered. postpaid. Bertie Campbell, Rt. 6, Box 1, Boaz, Ala. “(> a —————— $2 Smoking: 10, $1.50; pipe free. 26 Twista Sam patch 
; E i ‘ . & é Coonhounds. Foxhounds, Beagles, Dog Feed, Hunt 40 Cigars $1.75. Pay when received. Doran Farms, — 
PECAN GROVE FARM Bouche pee ~ ‘* Remedies, Supplies. Catalog. Riverview Murray, Ky — 
LCAT Pi J f I <ennels, amsey, Ill conan 
W. H. Clough, Prop Blackshear, Ga , aE Soa — Help Wanted — 
od Mires ’ . ' . Penciled Runner ducks; great layers; easily valeed. — P | 
—— ————————=__ White exgs: $1.50, 12. Henry Moffett, Ramseur, N. . Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash 
Brahmas a Miscellaneous ville. Let us train you to be an expert. autom 
, id ‘ ’ J Q pert automobile 

Light Brahma eggs, $2 per setting. Mrs. J. A. Turkeys : oop te peel ON ‘nearees taken, ‘Por sar bookie 
Tannar, Foote, Miss. a Sourbon Red turkey eggs, 10 for $4. J. W. Up- Bees—Bee Supplies write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, | 

uurch, Gordo, Al » Tennessee. : | 

@ ileeinitiniamiieamame Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. York Bee | 

Campines ai Purebred White Holland toms, “$6 and $7. Eugene Company, Jesup, Ga. ’ — SS 

In five months my Campines netted 243% profit over Risaue, Greensbore, Ala. : oe W. re | 

: q 942 17 ‘hin “* Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete | 

feed bill. In one year 34 he etted $248.17. Chicks Jiant Bre PEE red by 4 a Race fag es ee 4 : | 

a tall Per White sod aaa Salinaecan, Oriole ene t Borman turkey exes. _Sired by 47 pound tom.  ¢atalogue, The Stover Aplaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. gents ante | 

Farm Hatchery, Troy, Miss. ——_ ——_$—_——_———— — “ Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord | 

tzgs.—Rourbon Red turkeys, Rhode Island Whites. Boilers Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
White Indian Runners Dogwood Farm, Mattoax, Va. | 
Games a ros i can domme 5 Sewamaths gg rey We not only manufacture 40% the best Boiler but 2 be ages ad of ae se finaing : meet thelt | 
. ; . . sss a = 8 or h bronze rkeyS, we also manufacture the improved No Flue Boiler; can eds, plants, honey, poultry and livestoc y | 
acon” Games. Dr. F. Henry, Holly Springs, a deters dozen; postpaid. Robbins Ranch, Belvi- he furnished welded or riveted. Statom Boiler Works [ising in these columns. 
- oe boll cenintatatna ere, Kansas. Co., Inc., Anniston, Ala, Agents.—Make 100% profit; Soaps, Toiletries, Ex 
— mon re S Games,  W rite for prices. 3ourbon Red Turkeys.—Stock and eggs. Bauman, _ tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, ete. ‘ Morgan Supply | 
, amp a Berry and Honssinger strains. | Satisfaction guaran- Farm Machinery Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis, Mo. Pe 

Ee ged. Mrs. G. B. § n opolis, Ala, | 

Jersey Black Giants $< Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor | P 

Two or More Breeds draulie Ram. No attention, no operating expense. ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. Derma } 

PH aa Black Gtants eres ae $1.35; 30, $2.35; 100, Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 
.98; postpaid, Candace Hockaday, Selmer, Tenn. Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Birds. Free Sle Ai We st ; ; fe 
pee circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Towa ; ns én ot ee Laratt, Deleo-Tight 32-volt Want ant Perfumes. Toilet Fs gg shoseiense (oer | = 

see slipsabbaniaamnalans pe endi« cha eal conc 4 

eghorns Aristocrat Barred Rocks and high bred Black Minor- and priced very low for quick sale. Miss Mary Tilney, Mtion Co., 651, St. Louls, Mo. .-< 7 

Brown and White Leghorns, 337-egg. Verah Fulton, #8: heavy layers and choice matings; each $2.50 per Cottage Hill Road, Mobile, Ala. ° You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prot By eet 
Gallipolis, Ohio. setting. Edward Johnson, New Market, Ala. Ww itable busjness plating autoparts, tableware, ete. Write | ly S 

Hatching Eggs.—Dark Brown Leghorn, Everlay strain, ~ White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronze eee “eee ly BF TiMiiking — ant | Own 
$1.25 for 15. L. B. Allen, Rt. 1, Riderwood, Ala. _ oe ee, 2S nope of bole ieee, Write for chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Ensilage Cutters Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or & | has 

Bonner’s Leghorns; 100% Tancred (direct). Chicks Ohio. erent — ores atchery, LaRue, and Wire Fence. Write or come to see us for prices perience needed. Commission in advance. — Sample } 
$15 hundred. Write for literature. H. ‘ sg _ = oo gg Tals See. . GS Se eee ee, SS ae. = | Prot 
Lavonia, Ga. P : 2nd _Ave., Birmingham, Ala. ; New.—Rubber Soles; t instantly. Nev viel 

: DPS Eile MTA Ce EE ee oultry Supplies New. ! Soles; cement on instantly. | Ane | yilel< 

Brown Leghorns.—From my state winners, Choice loosen. Outwears leather. Waterproof; sells fast. | To 
breeding stock and eggs reasonable. J. B. Howser, For Sale.—Buckeye Multi-unit Electric Brooder, Hay at my expense. Bestever Co., 209 Irving Park St | Straj 
Booneville, Miss, 110-V. 900 chicks capacity; good as new; bargain. Ham- ee ee eee ne ee ee, ee hicano. ____— Cc 

Tancred White Leghorn chicks and eggs from 212 to iiton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. beans, twenty dollars ton. Johnson and Bermuda, four- Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored ool 
300 egg matings. Write for descriptive folder, Wil- Brower’s new nineteen thirty catalog now ready! 100 teen to eighteen dollars, All sound and_ feedable. people. Write for free sample and terms to "a Biche uabl. 
liamsonia Leghorn Farm, Bremen, Ga. bi: pages: hundreds of illustrations; filled with poultry Farm Implement & Seed Co., Brooksville, Miss. na gee Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, able 

~— . en ge - . information; describes world’s biggest line poultry mon ba i : 
— eB Se Se neues B Bon equipment. supplies; over 375 necessities. Write for Honey Big profits; steady income; our line of Food Produdi large 
ithe. Sathen Vac. Tanisidne. fem, pow Mags Brower Manufacturing Co., Dept. W2, Toilet Articles, Soaps, No cash or experience needel ple j; 

~ - y, Tl. NEW CROP PURE TABLE HONEY Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 15%, 

Chicks from Densmore Leghorns—the big Leghorns, —— Louis. Mo. prem 
laying bigger eges, with official records of 200 eggs ° 6 5-pound cans....$2.95 6 10-pound cans...$5.50 Tl Mendes, # | I 
— up yeasty. Blood tested. Eye-onening prices. Livestock 2 5-gallon cans. ..$9.95 ME oe ee 0 Saiee an on x... Men ae | he 

live delivery, just wh hicks , mie pate for inmantiy mer ‘ 
free. Densmore Boultry Porn, Box "META A. - D J GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. oo —_ package free. Collette Mfg. Co. ne eS 
Virginia. uroc-Jerseys _ Amsterdam, N.Y. yield: 
2 Finest registered D _ Wer Insurance A paying position open to representative of characte. prev: 
Minorcas Farm, Bellbuckle. t-" eee Tae This may be worth $100 to you. Hard-times protec- Take — —— fim sd =, ane’ Gane Nees dat f.0 b 
: 7 . 3 ome. rma re 0, 

Single Comb Buff Minorca chicks, $15 per’ 100; post- wr eapitered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. {ion for $1 a_yer. Sickness benefits: $1 day men; Ahead. - “eemere Shoe Co. moa13 C. St., Boston, Mass. beari 
paid. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Mrs. W. B. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn : oe 7 one oe ie ponee a 7 $2: “selling cond sci 
Ferguson, Smithville, Miss. : or accident. is offer closes in days. Mail us Agonts.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly se 

: P l d Chi money order for $1 per person, white or colored, ages Sprayers and Autatiehats to farmers and autoists. All 
Orpingtons oland-Uninas 2 to 40. Old Line Legal Reserve, Box 376, Helena, brass; throws continuous stream. Established 40 years | 
* Spotted Poland Chinas. Satisfaction guaranteed. Arkansas. Particulars free, Rusler Co., Box C-1, J | 
ee Buff Orpingtons.—Eggs from 8 pound hens: Morton’s Hog Farm, Russellville, Ky Kodak Fini hi Ohio. __ ee 
15, $1.25; postpaid. Mrs. J. O. Miller, Rienzi, Miss. Resistered big type Poland Chinas ; “sine and qual- oan ee If you want a wonderful opportunity to re | 
Plymouth Reck ity combined. Elmore Cathey, Hermitage, Tenn. Rolls Developed Free. a 4c to 6c. White Co., profit a day and get a new Ford sedan besi 
y s Pol 7 . died Drawer 1112, Birmingham, me your name immediately. No experience Mm 
: Poland Chinas of world champion breeding. All ages. se ABest ces: = - _ All Mills, 5202 Monmouth, Cis 
Bibel Mt ay | a ia dune Par = eee, — — prices. Cloverdale Stock Farm, Bath Sample Enlargement, dime. ar developed, 25c Sema auae _ > Look for ° 
Ethel Moore, Atmore, Ala. (State Farm. Springs, Tenn silver. Brown Studio, Warsaw, N. = - —_———— Trad 
he : sts bg M 

White Plymouth Rocks; selected eggs, $1.50 per 15, Registered, cholera immune Poland Chinas, Libera- Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six Agents.—Big chance to make $9 daily — otbet Every &. 

perects. a weigh and pay. -J. W. Rousseau, w, —— breeding. . age it Seay eeroning over glossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. etal ‘No- aol —. agent =. ome nd ioe 
‘ock, a. 35 at 20. ’.. C. Andrews, Zar é >_> —_____—— s 1 s ery low ricec au eles | 
R ad onan ie Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, Se, @e. disease hearing _ files, mosquitoes, buss. Nola Plac 
on ts yp Pr gh om oe joeae — Jerseys a — Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- gafe. Every house needs two or more. hae ft Sp 
Rod Z a n ; mingham. a. Big profits Rest season now on. r 
$6 | hundred. Mrs. W. A. Ratley, Midway, Ala. Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and ate te a yore terms of demonstrating cumple, ape Check Cal" AN 
ired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring ods ms.—Special trial offer: your next kodak pany. File 13511, Cincinnati, Ohio. __ == 
WE SELL FOR YOU!——_— I at film de 2 ; D¢ 
ake Farms 5. A i Im developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
nts, S s 4 ives _ en nnn 7, Cincinnati, Ohio. Man Wanted.—One who understands rural Pd 
ants, Seeds, Poultry, Livestock, - > : : improve your a 
e : tas 5 aferre Splen opening to ———— 
Hogs, Dogs, Sheep, Geese, Turkeys, Rabbits Musical Poe am Pr capital to set you UD io a _. — 
Calves, Colts. Guineas, Machinery, Chinchillas.—Money makers. Circular. White River business. No experience required. | Large ine { 
~ x P Used Pianos, Players, Organs and Phonographs at guaranteed products always in season. a ? i 4 
Pianos as low as $95; organs and under Koch modern plan. Get your bay, ety 4 ; 


Bees, Furs, Honey, Lespedeza, Hay, 
in fact everything saleble. 
Address: Adv. Dept. The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


av! anch, zusta, q 
Ravbit Ranch, Augusta, Ar less than Shai? price. 
Two or More Breeds 


Offering Holstein and Guernsey dairy calves. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. Y 





for $1; ten for $3. 
ments. For anything in music write E. E. 
Sons Piano Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


phonographs, $25 each. Three new 75c phonograph records 
All kinds of small musical instru- 
Forbes & 


Also opening for lady in city. 

cessful Koch dealers now. Limited number gi 
Plan simple and plain. Write at once 
Koch V. T. Co., Box PF, Winona, 
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[THIRTEEN STALKS COTTON | 
IN ABIG COTTON FIELD | 





== 
(Concluded from page ai 

Veatch, and Rast were to be 
judges. With necks bent the seed from 13 
stalks of cotton burst through the soil 
that held them. Cotyledons unfolded and 
black, waxy leaves burst forth in short 
order. Thus far it was anybody's race. 
The field Sut at the first turn 
where squares began to swell and come 
into blossom, Smith with ad- 
justed, thought he could detect a slight 
lead on the part of one of the 13. And 
field came racing by on the first 
lay he was no longer in doubt. For 
through the dust he could that one 
had stepped out well ahead of the bunch. 
Sure enough, when the home stretch was 
reached and the cotton from each row 
was picked and weighed and ginned and 
weighed again and given every imaginable 
test, that one with the big white five-lock 
was winner by far. And Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Cleveland Big Boll was heralded 
far and wide. 

Was Obe Smith excited? He was. We 
don't know whether he threw his hat into 
the air or not. But we do know he zeal- 
ously guarded the seed from that best row 
that came from the of those 
best 13 plants of the year before. That 
row had made 53 pounds of cotton while 


Collins, 


was Close. 


glasses 


when the 


see 


seed of one 


the one that came closest was somewhere 
in the forties. And the seed from one 
poor plant, one of the 13 that were 
thought to be the best in over a hundred 
acres of cotton, made only about 22 
pounds. 

That best one. Maybe you don't think 


Smith was proud of it. The seed from it 
was saved to-itself and planted in a 
patch to itself. The seed from that 


patch was saved-and planted in a field to 











COOK’S 
Big Boll 
Blight 








Santine SEED 


We have a limited supply of 
Cook’s Big Boll Planting 
Seed, recleaned and careful- | 
ly selected, produced on our | 
own plantation. Extreme care 


has been taken for years to | 
protect the purity and high | 
| Yielding qualities of this | 
| Strain, | 


Cook’s Big Boll carries a val- 
uable combination of desir- 
able qualities. The bolls are 
large and easy to pick. Sta- 
ple is good and will bring a 
Premium on quality markets. 
The blight-resistant feature 
of this cotton insures bigger 


yields where this disease is 
Prevalent. All seed shipped 
fo.b. Dothan in 100-tb. sacks 


bearing our trade mark. 


Owing to the strin- 
gency of money mat- 
| ters with the farmers, 
we reduce the price of 
| Recleaned Cook’s Big 
} Boll Cotton to $1.35 
| Look for This per bushel, F. O. B. 
Trade Mark on | Dothan. 

Every Sack 


Place Your Order Now! 


SPANN & HAMMOND 


DOTHAN, ALABAMA 
































inforced e } 


itself. And it wasn’t long until J. O. 
M. Smith could offer cotton seed of a 
finer sort to other farmers of Georgia 


and neighboring states. 

But Smith did not stop his efforts to- 
No did 
get his pedigreed seed in a fie!d big enough 
to offer than he began select- 
ing the very best stalks from that and put- 


wards improvement. sooner 


some choice 


ting them through the paces. The racing 
fever was in his veins. Rows of cotton 
were his contestants. And even though 

had the best cotton he had ever had, 
he wasn't satisfied to sto there. He kept 
selecting and planting and testing and 
making his cotton better. 


After 
holding 


getting through college and after 
one or more responsible positions 

NV. H. Collins came back to the scene 
of the race of the first thirteen and was 
associated with Mr. Smith. In the mean- 
time C. L. Veatch had taken a place as 
teacher of vocational agriculture at Ila, 
only about a mile and a half from the 
Smith farm. Therefore when Collins left 
to take up work elsewhere Veatch took a 
hand with Smith again. 


The Offspring —The winner of the 
race of the original 13 now has many off- 
spring. Smith has a sturdy, fast-stepping 
variety that last year made bales of 
cotton for him on about 200 acres of land. 


Turn to the published reports of any of | 


the agricultural experiment. stations of 
the Southeast and at the top of the list of 
cotton varieties or very near the top you'll 
find Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland. In- 
quire around among hundreds of farmers 
who have used it and you'll find them its 
staunchest friends. 


j.O. M. 


Much more could be said about 


Smith and about Piedmont Pedigreed 
Cleveland. To know either of them is to 
like them. But we've told the story of 


the original 13 and something of the many 
13 that have come after it. Having seen 
what came from this original 13 we have 


formed the opinion, that in the hands of 
the right man, 13 can be made an awfully 
lucky number. For Smith's 13 has made 


many a dollar for farmers of the South- 
east who have increased their cotton yields 
by planting a better variety of cotton. 


| GROWING COTTON AND | 
| KILLING BERMUDA | 


i 4V E some rather low, wet land 

that is sodded with Pets grass, 
which I wish to plant in cotton this year. 
Please advise me how to handle this to 
best advantage. I wish to kill this grass 
this year, tf possible, and also to make a 
crop of cotton on it.” 


If this land is thoroughly sodded with 
Bermuda, I doubt the wisdom of attempt- 
ing to grow cotton on it this season. The 
big trouble will be to get a stand of cot- 
ton, hold it, and get the young cotton to 
grow off in the tangle of Bermuda. If 
this reader is determined to plant cotton 
on this Bermuda sod, I would suggest 
that he goose-fence it, and run about two 
geese per acre on it. They will help 
greatly in controlling the Bermuda, but 
he will still have the difficult job of get- 
ting and holding a stand in the tough 
Bermuda sod. 





A better plan, I believe, would be to 
pasture this land, and then during a dry 
time in August or September flat-break 
it shallow. Such treatment during a 


drouth usually puts Bermuda out of busi- 
so that it is possible to grow good 
crops on the land the next year. 


B. L. 


ness, 


MOSS. 


he | 


Secrets 


Of Poultry Success 


‘STERLING 
L Quality Chicks 






of 18 Standard Breeds and invaluable 
advice for poultrymen, 


Sterling Quality Baby Chicks 


35 years continuous selection and breeding for 
high productionand fine breed standard, back 

of every single one, Extra vigor, faster growth, 

— 4 pasate, greater production, 
Ppa Sguarantes hicks will live in your possession 7 days 
f on ? fol 


free of charge. 
le. Follow ~y methods—you will not fail, 
my Poultry Bool 


CLARDY'’S "HATCHERY 


(A Breeder’s Hatchery] 


(331 A) 35 


PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 















Here is your chance! Quality Clard 
has put into a book the ‘‘secrets”’ 
learned in 35 years of poultry raising. 
It’s FREE—write for it today. Ti 
gives the history and other details 


bigger 
directions; all chicks that die are replaced 


'y methods and my stock have proved >rofit- 
ion’t forget 


ox 33 
ETHEL "MISSOURI 











In 365 days, writes Mrs. 
Mr. Douglas of Ky. writes: I average 
of Ala. 
has used Norman’s Wyandottes since 
ters about spring 
will help you, too. 
pins tons, Wyandottes, 
lay about big early 


NORMAN ‘POULTRY FARM 


order discount 


& 


Amreity-t hubs pee KS 


NORMAN BARRED ROCK LAYS 306 EGGS 


Setzer of Florida. 
$100.00 monthly as side line with my Reds 
Price in Fla. poultry show took every first prize with Norman Orpingtons 
got 111 eggs in one week with 20 Norman’s White Rocks. 
"23 and writes: 
chicks from enthusiastic users shown in 
Your copy waiting. Ten most used varieties only 
Giants, Leghorns, Anconas. 
~it will pay you 
HATCHERIES, 








186 each. 
Mr. 
Mrs. Lively 
Mrs. Tisdale of Miss. 
Best layers I ever saw. Recent let- 
our attractive literature—it 
Rocks, Reds, Or- 
Bloodtested and state inspected. Write 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


1,100 Norman Leghorns averaged 








quick shipment. 
100% 
White and Buff Leghorns 


R. I. 


Heavy Mix 





Live Delivery, Prepaid 
Barred, Buff and White Rocks . 

Reds and White Minorcas ... ; 
Buff Coane and White Wyandottes 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 


REAL QUALITY CHICKS 


10,000 ready each Monday and Thursday. 


Order direct from this ad for 


25 50 100 400 
$3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $44.00 
4.00 7.50 14.00 52.00 
. 4.00 7.50 14.00 52.00 
4.25 8.00 15.00 56.00 
3.50 


6.50 12.00 44.00 
‘BOX P, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





? @ CANTY 
S CHICKS 


Real quality chicks at the price of ordinary 
chicks. C. O. D. if requested. Prompt delivery. 


GEYER’S HATCHERY 


1702 Foster Ave., Box A, Memphis, Tenn. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


From the finest laying flocks 
of 13 popular varieties. Easy to 
raise. Special discount on ear- 
ly orders. Send for 1930 cata- 
log. See how others have suc 
ceeded with our chicks. Post- 
paid. Riverside Hatchery & 
Poultry Farm, Rt. 4B, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

















Hull’s Quality 3 Chicks 
Baby Chicks 3 Quality 

Write for Prices $ —-. 
J.C. Hull Hatcheries, Memphis, Tenn. 














EG Pay for chicks when you get 
cey . them—Purebred selected stock of high- 
laying ability, Also turkey eggs. 


HELPFUL CATALOG FREE 


See our 42 page catalog well illustrated ia 
colors, with helpful information oo 
feeding and care of chicks. Write to 


J. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 11 Ottawa, Ohio 








DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. Chicks & EGGS 


BARRON or TANCRED White Loghesns, PARKS Bar- 
red Rocks, FISHEL White Rocks, 'CKER Reds, BY- 
ERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyandotte. » 
ERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FAMOUS 
BREEDERS 
320 acre exclusive poultry farm. Moderate prices. 
eye-opening 48 page catalogue Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, 


Send $1.00 for Knoxville Chicks 


Reference, any Knoxville Bank and our customers. Ev- 
ery hen hand selected, every male outstanding. Our 
1im—pleased customers. We specialize in highly im- 
proved Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, Black Mi- 
norcas, Reds, Rocks, Giants, and Leghorns. Ask the 
University of Tennessee about Knoxville chicks. Later 
you'll thank us. Write for literature and prices today. 


THE KNOXVILLE HATCHERY 
Box 1378, Peachtree Road, Knoxville, 


Our 


Miss. 





Tenn. 





Harris Production Bred Chicks 
are the Money Makers. White Leghorn, 
Rhode I. Red, red Rock. Contest 
Records up to 312 . Valuable Book 
let “BABY CHICKS” and Prices Free. 
Plood-Te ‘“ a Chicks and 


Breeding 
H-rris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 


Americus Hatchery Chicks Os 




















BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay Lar power » balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


| Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 


KENTUCKY 





prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 


Chick Bargain 


SMITH BROS.CHICKS 
From Missouri’s Accredited $100,000 Hatchery. 
tprices onorders placed 
est service--100% live 
delivery of strong, healthy chicks everywhere, 
the date you want them, or money bac ‘k. All breeds. FREE to cus- 
tomers - practical course of poultry lessons similar to $50 
qurvenpente nce school courses. Write now for FREE CATALOG. 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Inc., Box 31-1 MEXICO, MO. 


150 EGG 


Guaranteed INCUBAPOR 


$Q50 


Freight 
Paid 


Made of Calif.Red- 
wood. covered with galvanized 
iron—strongest construction, dou- 

ble welts, air opape between, double glass doers, roomy nur- 

per tanks, hot water, egg turning trays, complete 

‘Eiceres direct from factory or Kansas ity or Dallas. 


30 Days’ Trial— Money Back If Not Pleased 


no risk — Larger sizes in Catalog. 


L WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO. Box 43 Racine.Wis. 


PUREBRED POULTRY ~ 


EVERLAY Leiwans ft 


Fhe beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
rs, Big white eggs. World Record layers Ameri- 
oan Egg Contest! Greatest winners New York- 
Cc ae. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 
shipped safely. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FARM Box 17 Portland, ind. 

































WHITE Sired by pedigreed males, records to 320 eggs. 








Everything sold produced entirely on this | Ggor 





> 
QUALITY—SERV!CE—PRICE \ J 
Order early this season. Write for prices ye 
AMERICUS HATCHERY, Americus, Ga. 
From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading vari- 
eties; prices within reach of all. South’s Leading Pro- 
ducers of Certifted — Live delivery, postpaid. 
alogue Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box 101, Brenham, Texas 











New low prices. Quick shipment. Guar- 

LEGHORNS anteed to outlay others or part of your 
money refunded. Big type White Leghorns that lay big 
white eggs. Hatching eggs, 8 week old pullets. Hens and 
malos half price after May lst. Shipped C.O.D. on ap- 
proval. Write for free catalog and special price bulletin 
orge B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





y 
Will You Need? 


« 


Read the display and classified ads in 


this issue and see what the poultry- 
men have to offer. You will find most 
any breed you are looking for adver- 
tised in this issue. Place your order 
NOW for present or future delivery. 


Progressive Farmer advertisers are 
guaranteed reliable. You need have 
no hesitancy in ordering from ads in 
our paper. We assuré you of a fair 
and square deal. 
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Shown gre tne The yg Sepee, » fa” 


Doubled his yield 
by Side-Dressing 
with “Ammo-Phos B 


4-H Club boy of Monetta, S. C.* produced 

986 pounds of seed cotton a year ago on 

| an acre side-dressed with “Ammo-Phos B” as 

| compared with 430 pounds on an acre along- 
i side on which no side-dressing was used. 


t The Ammo-Phos cost $6.90; the boy pocketed 
| $49.40 —the value of the increase in his crop 
after deducting the cost of the Ammo-Phos. The 
yield on the untreated plot barely paid for the 
labor and fertilizer that produced it. 


Ammo-Phos and its results are well known to 
many farmers who have been watching the 
demonstrations of this material conducted in 
various parts of the United States during the 
past ten years. 


Ammo-Phos is a high-analysis fertilizer ma- 
| terial. “Ammo-Phos A” contains 11% nitrogen 
1 and 46% phosphoric acid; “Ammo-Phos B”, 
| which has won such popularity in the South 
F 


a ee = 
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as a side-dresser for cotton and other staple 
crops, contains 162% nitrogen and 20% phos- 
phoric acid. Ammo-Phos ranks with other first 
class carriers of nitrogen in its percentage con- 
tent of this element; and in addition, supplies 
available phosphoric acid at a very low price, in 
a form peculiarly well adapted to plant needs. 


AMMV-PHVS 














6OTD)?? 162% Nitrogen 


fT $ 


99 11% Nitrogen 
46% Phosphoric Acid 









HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS 


20% Phosphoric Acid 





99 





Eee ken eS 


This extra phosphoric acid in the side-dressing 
produces substantial increases in yield, as ex- 
perimental trials prove. 

“Ammo-Phos B” for side-dressing is obtainable 
from fertilizer dealers in strong, new, ever 
weighted, 100-lb. bags ready for immediate use 
Thanks to the abundant supplies of Ammo 
Phos now available as an ingredient for mixed 
fertilizers, manufacturers are seizing the oppor 
tunity to raise their analyses to new high levél 
The economy of such analyses over typical 
older formulas is obvious since the cost pe 
unit of plant food is no greater and freight an 
handling costs are very much reduced. 
One ton of these high-analysis Ammo-Pho 
mixtures will do the work of 2 to 3 tons of thé 
old style low-analysis formulas. | 
Further information on this modern air-nitt 
gen fertilizer material can be secured by wit 
ing for our free booklet. 


* Name on request. 
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American Cyanamid Company : 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York : 
I am interested in the results you publish, and am checking 
this coupon for the following information. ra 
Send Ammo-Phos Booklet (ME 50). ...........-00058999™ 
I now get nitrogen in 
I fertilize with 






American Cyanamid Company 
535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 






Producersof Aero-Brand Cyanamid, 
Ammo-Phos and Ammo-Phos-Ko 
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I buy from 
My name (print plainly). ........ 2.6.6.6... eee eee 
Address eR, 














